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A Cle C0 


A MILLION MEMORIES are in the making, Yuletide memories that chil- 
dren will be recalling years from now, memories that will trickle down 
Yuletide after Yuletide. 

Whatever gifts children find on Christmas morn, perhaps the most 
precious and lasting will be memories. This is a time for making memo- 


ries that will shower the years with song, love, and radiance. 
Who knows what children will remember of this season? Father read- 
ing aloud the familiar story of Bethlehem? Mother lighting the Christ- 
The mas candles? The off-key assistance from Baby as the family sings carols 
around the tree? Big Brother high on a stool hanging the silver bell in 


P» esudent S the doorway? The laughter of neighbors as they come in to share the 


holiday cheer? The diminutive Wise Men in the school play climbing 
Messa e burlap-carpeted hills? The walk to church in the nippy air? The close- 
S ness of the gathered family, children nestled snugly in the warm circle 
of uncles, aunts, cousins, parents, grandparents? The student guest 
from abroad, a flesh-and-blood reminder of other families around the 
globe who are also gathering to mark the birthday of the Child? 
Such recollections—whatever they are to be—are shaping in homes 
on your block, in homes all over the world, in your home. This is a 
time for weaving happy memories whose aura will hang over Christ- 
mases still years off, making them days hallowed by gladness, affection, 
and tenderness. 
For all our P.T.A. members everywhere and the children around 
them, I wish a happy and blessed holiday—one that will be a delight 
as it unfolds, one that will always be a delight to recall. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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An American 
Zoltlael vols 
Views Soviet 
Zeoltreonileya 


AMERICANS ARE CURIOUS ABOUT THE SOVIET UNION, and 
rightly so. We need to know a great deal about this 
nation which in the relatively short period of forty 
years has pushed its way to prominence on the world 
scene and now boldly challenges America in many 
lines of endeavor. 

This past spring the United States, under a cul- 
tural exchange agreement, sent an official delegation 
of ten educators to study Soviet education at first 
hand. The mission was headed by Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, United States Commissioner of Education, and 
it was my privilege to be a member of the group. 

What did we see, and what did we do? We did the 
things we wanted to do. We saw the things we wanted 
to see, including some cities that are ordinarily off 
limits to tourists. At no time did we feel we were 
under surveillance. A little to our disappointment, 
perhaps, we have no tales of thrilling adventure. 
There were no mysterious telephone calls, no mid- 
night knocks on our doors, no rifling of our luggage. 
We experienced only cordiality and hospitality. 

We talked freely with Russian people—that is, with 
those who spoke English. And you know, of course, 
that there are many more Russians who speak English 
than Americans who speak Russian. Often as we left 
our hotel we were surrounded by a curious crowd, 
particularly school-age boys and girls. Their greeting 
became very familiar: “Do you have any American 
chewing gum?” Chewing gum we didn’t have; it 
hadn’t occurred to us to bring it. With a little ingenu- 
ity, however, we found small articles to exchange 
with our new acquaintances. Our pockets soon filled 
up with various pins and badges, for Russians appar- 
ently are very fond of these symbols, which signify be- 
longing to a group. 

Everywhere people were eager to speak with us, 
and would sum up thus: “Go home and tell your fel- 
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low Americans we do not want war. We want peace. 
We want understanding between our two great peo- 
ples.” That, I sincerely believe, represents the real 
feelings of the Russian people. As for what the Krem- 
lin wants, I would not hazard a guess, but I suspect 
that it may be quite different. This fact underscores 
my own conviction that we need a much more ex- 
tensive exchange of persons between the Soviet Union 
and the United States and that it is particularly neces- 
sary for us to welcome Russians to our country. The 
questions they asked us about our schools, our jobs, 
our material comforts, and our standard of living in- 
dicate that Russians are very poorly informed—even 
misinformed—about the United States. 


Schools Broad in Scope, Narrow in Purpose 


Many of the questions that had to do with the uni- 
versality of American education revealed the quite 
significant differences between Soviet education and 
our own. As I traveled I learned what these differ- 
ences are. More, I came to understand the real nature 
of the Soviet challenge in education. 

In the Soviet Union free education begins at the 
age of two and a half months (not years) and is avail- 
able until a person reaches the age of forty-five. By 
law every factory employing a certain number of 
women is required to provide nursery school facilities 
for children from two and a half months to three 
years. Sometimes the children are taken home only 
for week ends. The factories also, in cooperation with 
the ministries of health and education, operate kin- 
dergartens for three- to six-year-olds. Compulsory ed- 
ucation begins at age seven, continuing for ten years 
in cities and seven years in rural areas. By 1960, how- 
ever, according to a resolution of the twentieth party 
congress, ten-year compulsory education will be 
scheduled for the entire country. 
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After this seven- or ten-year schooling come the 
technicums, academies, institutes, and universities, 
for a limited number of students who are especially 
qualified. The technicums, which provide two or 
three years of training in a variety of occupational 
skills, are similar to our vocational schools. 

If we compare statistics on school attendance we 
find that educational opportunity in Russia is still 
much more limited than in our country. Approxi- 
mately go million young people, out of a total popu- 
lation of 200 million, attend school in Russia. In the 
United States the figure is 45 million for a population 
of 175 million. 


Procedure in Keeping with Purpose 


I am often asked to compare Russian and American 
education. Quite frankly, I don’t do so, for it is futile 
to attempt to compare incomparable things. For ex- 
ample, the purposes of the two educational systems 
are poles apart. Soviet education serves rather well 
the purposes of a socialistic or regimented economy 
that puts no premium on originality or resourceful- 
ness. These qualities are not encouraged’ in Russian 
school children. Rather, the demand is for conformity 
and uniformity. Let me illustrate. On the tenth day 
of his first year of school a Russian child is intro- 
duced to pen and ink, and thereafter he uses nothing 
else. We never saw a pencil in a Russian school. What 
to me was even more startling was that no child used 
his left hand. When we commented we were told, 
“There are no left-handed children in the Soviet 
Union!” What this means, of course, is that no child 
is permitted to use his left hand. 

If I were to describe the educational process in a 
single word, I would call it regurgitative. The Rus- 
sian child gives back to the teacher the things he 
commits to memory from his textbook. Instruction is 
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extremely formal. Nowhere did we experience a class- 
room climate of friendly inquiry. In no classroom did 
we feel there was any warmth between the teacher 
and her pupils. In fact, we felt that every effort was 
being made to avoid any show of affection or emotion. 

School buildings, too, seem austere. More than that, 
they fall far below standards that are considered ac- 
ceptable in American communities. The lack of in- 
terest in architectural merit or even structural sound- 
ness is surprising among a people so concerned for 
perfection. The factory-like prefabricated buildings 
are poorly constructed. We literally stumbled from 
one classroom to another, some rooms being two or 
three steps above the level of the hall floor and others 
several steps down. Lacking color and beauty, the 
schools are drab, depressing places. 

On the other hand, the instructional equipment is 
quite good, particularly for science. We saw little use 
made of film, however, and educational television 
doesn’t exist. In fact, the largest Russian city, Mos- 
cow, has a single television channel, which operates 
only in the evening. Three-dimensional material is 
used extensively, and we were interested to learn that 
most of it is constructed by the children themselves. 

The schools are dominated, as one would expect, 
by Marxist concepts. Consequently there is no testing 
to determine individual interests or aptitudes or abil- 
ities. Formal examinations of achievement—final ex- 
ams, so to speak—are given only at the end of the 
seventh and tenth years. 

We sat in on some of these examinations. In the 
oral exam in Russian history, some twenty-five or 
thirty questions were placed face downward on a 
table. Three or four youngsters at a time came into 
the room and picked up a question under the eyes 
of a panel of seven teachers. Then each child gave a 
five-minute oral response to his question. 

For the written exam in Russian literature at the 
tenth-year level each child received two blue books. 
In one book he wrote an essay on a Russian author. 
Then he corrected it, copied it into the second book, 
and turned both books in to the examiner. All this 
seemed highly formal to us, but we were startled to 
find an insistence on even greater formality in the 
math exam. The process was as important as the cor- 
rect answer, and if a child tried to cut through any 
of the steps or departed in any way from the pattern 
prescribed in the text, he was marked wrong. 


Investment in Keeping with Potential Returns 


Just before our delegation left Moscow, our chair- 
man, Dr. Derthick, met, informally and briefly, with 
Russian television, radio, and press reporters. He 
told them that we were amazed at what we had seen. 
When we reached home, we discovered that his state- 
ment had aroused considerable dismay in the United 
States. But Dr. Derthick had been exact and sincere 
in describing our reaction. Explaining his statement 
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to the National Press Club, he said that what amazed 
us was the total commitment of the Soviet govern- 
ment and the Russian people to education. The ex- 
tent of that commitment is shown by the fact that 
10 to 15 per cent of the national income goes into 
education, as compared with about 3 per cent in the 
United States. The fact that free education is avail- 
able from the age of two and a half months to forty- 
five years is also evidence of the commitment. Fur- 
thermore, 80 per cent of the students who qualify 
for higher education receive stipends—and these are 
far in excess of what they require for living ex- 
penses. Russians rather pointedly asked us about tui- 
tion fees at American colleges and universities. 

The Russian total commitment to education is also 
expressed in the close coordination of what you and 
I would consider extracurricular activities with the 
educational process and the Communist program. On 
reaching the age of eight, every Soviet youngster is 
eligible to identify himself with the Communist 
movement by joining the young Pioneers. Although 
membership is voluntary, 9g-plus per cent of eight- 
year-old boys and girls sign up. The political goal of 
education is evident in the Pioneers’ oath: “I, a 
young Pioneer of the Soviet Union, before my com- 
rades give this oath: to love the Soviet Union, to 
live, to study, and to fight according to the teachings 
of Lenin and the way in which the Communist Party 
teaches.” 

The young Pioneers take part in what is known 
as the “circle movement,” a program of extracurricu- 
lar activities sponsored by the government. Every 
circle is concerned with an interest or activity and 
meets for two to four hours a week. Each child may 
select and participate in one or two circles. 

We visited Pioneer groups in Leningrad and 
Sverdlovsk. In Leningrad, Pioneer activities are 
housed in a palace that once belonged to a czar. 
With its 306 handsome rooms, it is one of the most 
magnificent buildings that I have ever been in. More 
than two hundred circles were pursuing activities 
ranging from language study to hobbies like stamp 
collecting, chess, and square dancing—almost any- 
thing you could name. I should point out that the 
circles are supervised by paid professional leaders, 
who are as highly qualified as Russian teachers. 


lron Links Between Home and School 

What about parents’ participation in school af- 
fairs? The government takes care of that too. When 
we asked about such participation, a school director 
(as the principal is called) told us with great enthu- 
siasm that one parent of each child is required to at- 
tend a meeting at the school once a month. The 
attendance of both parents is urged, but at least 
one must come. In short, it is obligatory for parents 
voluntarily to come to the school! The meeting in- 
cludes a lecture on child rearing and individual 
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talks with the child’s teacher about his work. School 
officials believe these meetings are exceedingly valu- 
able as a means of linking the home closely with the 
pattern of the school. : 

Another thing that helps to create home-school- 
community solidarity is the fact that elementary 
education (grades one through four) and secondary 
education (grades five through ten) are conducted in 
the same building. In the cities the whole school-age 
population of a neighborhood goes to one school. 
For example, at Public School 151 in Moscow, the 
school director pointed out three apartment build- 
ings directly across the street and said, “From those 
three buildings come the entire enrollment of our 
school.” Home and school are within sight of each 
other, and the child is under the eyes of both. 

One effect of this arrangement, incidentally, is 
the prevention of vandalism. We were told that al- 
though the Moscow school was six years old, not a 
single window had ever been broken. 

In view of the importance attached to educa- 
tion, it was not surprising to learn that teaching, in 
Russia, is a respected profession. Teachers enjoy a 
high degree of prestige and social acceptance in the 
community. At the university level it is not uncom- 
mon to find a professor receiving a salary equivalent 
to fifty thousand dollars in the United States. Since 
opportunities for education beyond the ten-year 
school are extremely limited, candidates for teacher 
education are hand picked. Perhaps one of every ten 
to twenty who apply is admitted. Programs at the 
teacher training institutions we visited were excel- 
lent. Despite reservations about teaching methods, 
our observations led us to conclude that Russian 
teachers are carefully selected, well trained, and dedi- 
cated to their work. 

Their classes are small. We never saw a class of 
more than twenty-five, and the range generally was 
from fifteen to twenty-two or three. In all fairness, 
however, I should remind you that in the Soviet 
Union the government is the sole employer. Where 
unemployment must be kept to a minimum, the 
schools—and indeed other cultural enterprises, like 
the theater and the opera—can be lavishly supplied 
with personnel. 

We came away from the Soviet Union sobered and 
amazed, as Dr. Derthick said, by what we had seen. 
But it was not the Soviet educational system that 
astounded us. That system is not one that we would 
want to transplant to our country or copy or emu- 
late. What stirred and disturbed us profoundly was 
the immense, intense dedication of the Russian peo- 
ple to the goal of supremacy in every line of endeav- 
or and in every area of the world. Education is 
the means to realizing that vaulting, frightening 
ambition. 

Next month, in Part 11, Dr. Hunt will discuss “The 
Nature of the Soviet Challenge.” 
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Signals of 
Mental Distress 


in. Adolescence 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 


PARENTS OF TEEN-AGERS are in a position somewhat 
similar to that of the expectant father as he lives 
through his wife’s labor while awaiting their first 
baby. But the suspense will be easier to bear if we 
are constantly aware that adolescence is an ofttimes 
stormy period in life, which most young people man- 
age to ride through successfully. Adolescence is a 
time of struggle, of trial and error, of unpredictable 
behavior, of group activity and rebellion. And some- 
times, regardless of everything parents do, there will 
be problems—and more problems! 

Parents of children whose problems (and behavior) 
seem distressful in the extreme often wonder whether 
to get professional help. Is this a passing phase, they 
ask themselves, or does it reveal deep disturbances? 


Frequently the school psychologist can put them on 


the right track. It was a school psychologist who re- ’ 


ferred the parents of Charles, a high school boy, to 
a guidance clinic—with good results for all concerned. 

For two weeks Charles, a sophomore, had refused to 
go to school. A gangly, somewhat awkward fifteen- 
year-old, he had been an excellent student in ele- 
mentary school, but high school was so different. He 
had trouble adjusting to departmentalized classes, 
getting to know his teachers, and making new 
acquaintances among his many classmates. 

Much of the time he was struggling with feelings 
of inadequacy. Soon he came to feel that the only 
way he could gain respect was to excel in his studies. 
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Because of this need to be perfect, he began to focus 
excessively on every detail of his work. As a result 
his productiveness diminished, and he couldn't keep 
up with his class. The further he fell behind, the 
more discouraged he became. Unable to maintain 
the high standards he had set for himself, he decided 
to drop out of school. 

When Charles first came to the clinic he had little 
to say. He didn’t want to return to school, even 
though his adviser had said Charles’ schedule could 
be arranged so he might make up his back work and 
finish the year with his classmates. The boy knew 
that sooner or later he would go back, but right now 
he felt he could not face his friends. He was sure they 
would ridicule him. 

The boy’s parents were perplexed and at a loss 
what to do for him. Being understanding people, 
they knew that force would do no good. But should 
they be firm or permissive? Could they find out what 
was really disturbing him? How sick was he? These 
were some of the questions they asked in their be- 
wilderment. It had been difficult to live with Charles, 
they told the clinic staff, almost ever since school 
had started that fall. For no apparent reason he 
would become sullen and resentful. He spent more 
and more time alone in his room. He gave up his 
interest in his clarinet and saxophone. Lately he had 
been sarcastic to his mother, though actually he was 
with her more than he had been in years. Now he 
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was refusing to see his friends because, he reasoned, 
if he did see them he should, like them, be going to 
school. 


The Wished-for Silver Cord 


Several interviews with Charles and his parents 
made it clear to the staff that Charles had always 
been close to his mother, perhaps a bit closer than 
most boys. On two previous occasions, once when 
entering the first grade and again after recovering 
from a chronic illness, he had been reluctant to go 
to school. In both cases, however, he had stayed away 
only a few days. Thus during periods of stress, 
Charles’ method of handling his anxiety was to cling 
to his mother. 

During his freshman year Charles showed that he 
was under some strain. His marks were far below 
those he had made in the seventh and eighth grades, 
but he went to school all year and saw a good deal 
of his friends. Now he had entered adolescence and, 
on top of that, was again struggling with his feelings. 
Again he felt a need to cling to his mother. 

What it was that triggered his present behavior 
soon came out. Shortly after school began, his elderly 
and invalid maternal grandmother came to live with 
the family. Charles had to give up his room, and 
the entire family had to make considerable changes 
in their living. The grandmother required almost 
constant nursing care, and Charles’ mother gave her 
nearly all her attention. To be closer to his mother 
Charles began spending more of his time at home, 
until he left school entirely. At this point the situa- 
tion was too much for the parents, and Charles was 
referred to the clinic. 

After a complete evaluation had been made, 
Charles began to see the child psychiatrist in the 
clinic regularly. The psychiatrist gave him emotional 
support, showing that he understood Charles’ feel- 
ings and his conflict. His school adviser and a tutor 
also helped. Finally Charles was able to resume his 
lessons at home. At times he procrastinated and be- 
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came blocked in his studying, but he managed to 
complete the semester’s work in one course and then 
made plans to attend summer school. By this time 
he had renewed his interest in music, and with the 
knowledge and permission of school officials he was 
playing with a “combo” for school dances. 

Just before summer school began, Charles’ grand- 
mother passed away, and almost immediately the 
family balance was reestablished. Charles’ mother, no 
longer under stress, was able to give more time and 
attention to him. And he responded by becoming 
much more productive and self-confident. 


Why a Boy Left Home 


Now let’s look at a second boy whose behavior 
illustrates somewhat different youthful reaction to 
the pressure of adolescent growth. Fifteen-year-old 
Kirk was referred to the clinic for psychiatric help 
after he had spent three nights away from home fol- 
lowing an argument with his father and mother. For 
nearly a year Kirk had been hard for his parents to 
reach and to understand. Like Charles, he was hostile 
to his mother, and recently he had become openly 
insulting and defiant. 

During this time several issues developed between 
Kirk and his parents. A promising athlete, he began 
going around with some boys who his parents felt 
were not to be trusted. Several of these youngsters, 
though only Kirk’s age, were driving their family 
cars, and one had a motor bike. To achieve status 
with his friends and also to satisfy his own desire to 
grow up, Kirk too wanted to drive a car and have 
a motor bike. His parents, trying to do the best 
thing, gave in to his pleas and bought him the bike, 
only to learn that he couldn’t get a license until he 
was sixteen. Needless to say, an unused motor bike 
in the family garage proved to be a very touchy 
matter. 

Another source of irritation was Kirk’s reluctance 
to assume responsibility. His parents felt he could 
cut the grass, do jobs around the house, and caddy 
at the golf course. At times Kirk did not agree with 
their views, especially when his gang was playing 
football. One day he refused to cut the lawn as he 
had been told to do. Angrily his father told him he 
might just as well pack his bags. To the parents’ 
chagrin Kirk did this and did not return home until 
three hectic days later. 

Still another disturbing incident arose on high 
school registration day last fall. The football coach 
had told Kirk that practice would begin Monday 
morning at nine. Then Kirk found out that all stu- 
dents whose names began with the letters A to M were 
to register for classes at nine. His name fell in 
this group, but his friends’ names did not. So he 
asked his mother to call the school and ask if he could 
register after the football tryouts. She said she 
didn’t wish to do that. Furious, he stormed out of 
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the house and disappeared for another twelve hours. 

The mother was bewildered, yet she recognized 
that the boy’s real reason for his request was not 
that he didn’t want to miss football but that he was 
afraid to go to school alone. She had feared that by 
telephoning the school she would be encouraging his 
dependence on her. Meantime Kirk’s own solution 
was to go to the tryouts first and register with his 
friends later in the morning. The registrar offered 
no objection. 

Kirk and his parents made several visits to the 
child psychiatrist. Seeing their problems objectively, 
he could help them work together rather than at cross 
purposes. There continued to be occasional periods 
of conflict, but with the psychiatrist’s support they 
were able to work out their difficulties. 

Charles and Kirk could be any adolescent boys, 
and their parents reacted like those of any teen-ager. 
Perhaps it might be said that these adolescents were 
mildly disturbed emotionally. Certainly their be- 
havior did trouble their parents, to the extent of 
seeking psychiatric help. No doubt there are many 
families with teen-agers who have similar problems 
but who never see a psychiatrist. And probably many 
of the youngsters are able to find satisfactory solu- 
tions and weather the storms of adolescence. Yet con- 
sulting a psychiatrist doesn’t make the situation a 
pathological one. Rather, it frequently enables both 
parents and young people to cope better with the 
confusion that attends adolescence. 


The Troubled Teens 


What is adolescence? Child psychiatrists have found 
that it is a physical phenomenon. The emotional 
problems and the emotional growth of this period 
of life originate in glandular changes and in the 
physical changes resulting from them. As the boy or 
girl matures physically there is a simultaneous push 
from within to mature emotionally, to become an 
emotionally independent individual. 

Adolescence, therefore, is a time of rapid growth, 
of change, of transition. The behavior of teen-agers 
is the result of, and at the same time a part of, the 
growth process. It also represents each young per- 
son’s attempt to maintain some kind of inner equi- 
librium. He uses all possible ways of “getting along” 
in order to adjust not only to the changes that are 
taking place in himself but to the attitudes of his 
parents and teachers, who may be just as baffled 
about him as he is. When the pressure and stress are 
not too great for him to manage, he lives through 
the teens to become a mature member of society. 
When the stress ts too great or his earlier ways of 
adjusting prove ineffective, he either goes back to 
childhood or experiences a prolonged adolescence. 


The fourth article in the 1958-59 study program 
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What are the primary tasks that confront our 
adolescent? There are two: to achieve emotional in- 
dependence and to accept a masculine or a feminine 
role in life. The child feels a steady pressure, both 
within himself and from society, to become an adult. 
Drive a car, have a job, stay out at night—these are 
the things to do. Often, as we know, the adolescent 
rebels against his parents and overthrows the stand- 
ards he has learned from them. He must find a way 
of life for himself, and he sometimes tries to achieve 
this by doing what has been taboo. Breaking away 
from his parents, he becomes intensely interested in 
his friends. The “gang’’—its dress, customs, rules— 
becomes law, and accepting any advice from elders 
is looked upon as a weakness. It might keep him 
from becoming an individual in his own right. 

Shortly after the adolescent’s first spurt in linear 
growth and after he has begun to emancipate him- 
self, he is also faced with his approaching sexual 
maturity. His interest in members of the opposite 
sex increases. Girls are more concerned with their 
dress and appearance, and boys begin to respond to 
the girls’ overtures. Whereas in early adolescence 
girls and boys have their own cliques, these groups 
gradually mix. Then, toward the latter part of 
adolescence, they break up into couples. Dating and 
all that this involves provide the stage where the 
young person can learn and accept his adult sexual 
role. 


Your Way with Your Child 


It is not possible to consider the adolescent and 
his turmoil without considering the effect on his 
parents. They too must make an adjustment—to his 
rebelliousness and unpredictability, which make him 
seem like a stranger in his own house; to his erratic 
actions; and to the rapid changes in his appearance. 
They must realize that he won't do all he says he’s 
going to. They must be tolerant and consistent and 
permit him, within limits, to explore and learn for 
himself. In general, they should be guided by their 
own feelings and not necessarily by what they read. 
Each person, each problem is different. What may 
have worked in one family may not work for another 
adolescent or for the same adolescent at a different 
time. 

Usually, as we have said, most parents and most 
teen-agers are able to resolve the problems of the 
teens. But when it is evident that the adolescent is 
finding life more and more complex, he and his 
parents may arrive at some solutions by talking with 
the family doctor, the minister, or the school coun- 
selor. If, however, life still seems too complicated 
for him, the family should certainly seek advice at a 
child guidance clinic. Neither Charles’ parents nor 
Kirk’s ever regretted the professional help they got 
when they recognized the signals of mental distress 
in their adolescents. 
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Road building is a tough and taxing job. Bul work 
on the Lighway to health brings many 
satisfactions. Road workers—parents, teachers, 
ind health personnel—know they're paving 

> way to zesiful, vigorous living for 


America's children. 


BUILDING THE FOUR-LANE HIGHWAY to health is a coop- 
erative job, but parents are the real construction 
bosses. Their basic responsibility for children’s 
heathful development is unquestioned. They have 
the opportunity to provide nurture and supervision 
continuously from the child’s birth through his 
young adulthood. 

Each of the four lanes on our highway—health 
services, nutrition, recreation, physical and health 
education—has its beginning in preschool home care. 
Together the four lanes form a broad, trustworthy 
highway for child health throughout the school years. 
Parents, it is true, are responsible for getting the 
road-building under way in the preschool years, but 
once the child starts school, the health highway be- 
comes a cooperative enterprise. If every segment of 
the road is to be well designed, soundly constructed, 
and kept in first-rate condition, a two-way communi- 
cation line must be open between home and school. 


A Backward Look 


As background for the school years, let’s look 
briefly at the preschool period. Thanks to widespread 
acceptance of modern concepts of maternal and child 
care, children get a better start in life than in the 
past. 

Prospective mothers understand the importance of 
medical supervision and good nutrition during preg- 
nancy. Parents are also aware of the benefits of well- 
planned regimens for infants and of frequent, regular 
visits to the doctor during the early years. Immuniza- 
tion against diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus, 
poliomyelitis, and smallpox is now routine. 

Not only has maternal and infant care improved, 
but more and more emphasis is being put on develop- 
ing better programs of health supervision for two- 
to five-year-olds. In no small measure the Summer 
Round-Up program of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers is responsible for stimulating this 
interest. For more than three decades the program 
has helped to assure the sound condition of children 
entering school for the first time. Over the years the 
Round-ups have improved in quality and increased 
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in scope, as it has become clear that we must go 
beyond the correction of physical defects only. 

Nevertheless, for total health and the best possible 
development of the child, health supervision must be- 
gin at birth and continue unbroken through the 
adolescent and later years. Recently, as you know, the 
National Congress expanded its Round-up program 
to promote just such continuous health supervision. 
The expanded program pushes forward the construc- 
tion of the health highway. 

When the child enters school, our highway leads 
into new and more complex territory. Yet certain 
familiar features remain constant: parental guidance 
and supervision, the home environment, at-home 
meals, after-school activities, and the family physi- 
cian. Now, however, we have additional equipment 
and personnel. Among the aids available through the 
school are periodic screening tests for growth, vision, 
and hearing; the school lunch program; physical edu- 
cation; health and safety education; special educa- 
tion; skin testing for tuberculosis control; dental 
checkups; and some other special services. Teachers, 
school nurse, school physician, and perhaps some 
other specialists join the parents’ construction crew. 

The teacher is the key person on our team. She 
has more intimate contact with the child than any- 
one outside his family. She sees him for many hours 
each day. Her observation of the child’s health 
status sets in motion all the auxiliary health services 
that are available. If she notes a significant change 
in a child, she may consult the school nurse for 
advice or evaluation or a follow-up of some health 
measure. The teacher-nurse conference is especially 
useful in assuring continuity of health supervision. 


Information Must Have Consequences 

Screening tests for growth, hearing, and vision 
are also valuable aids. But unless we use the in- 
formation we get, they are a waste of effort. What 
good does it do to weigh and measure each child 
several times a year unless some qualified person 
ponders Mary’s chart and says, “What does this tell 
us about Mary’s growth and development?” Similarly 
the most desirable outcome of vision and audiometric 
testing is medical evaluation of referral cases. If 
screening indicates that Joe has poor vision and 
Harry doesn’t hear well, we want to find out from 
referral examinations what can be done for Joe and 
Harry, and then we want a follow-up to see if recom- 
mendations have been carried out. 

A good school health program needs competent 
medical direction. We cannot expect school adminis- 
trators to understand the full significance of health 
problems and how best to deal with them unless ade- 
quate interpretation and support from medical 
sources are readily available. And the private physi- 
cian who is called upon to handle individual health 
problems discovered in school must receive adequate 
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information from responsible persons in the school 
health program. In addition, the school nurse herself 
needs good medical supervision, inasmuch as she is 
not trained to make medical decisions, nor should we 
expect her to. 

Within the educational structure several special 
services associated with health have developed. One 
of these is the psychological testing, evaluation, and 
counseling of individual children. Another is special 
education programs for exceptional children—not 
only the physically and mentally handicapped but 
also children who are unusually bright or endowed 
with special talent. Programs for such children must 
be carefully tailored to fit their individual needs and 
capacities, strengths and weaknesses. Such programs 
obviously require a high degree of home-school co- 
operation and coordination of various school services. 


Double Safety 

By nature and by their activities, children are 
constant reminders to parents of the need to main- 
tain a safe, sanitary, and orderly home environment. 
For example, children’s curiosity and their reckless 
explorations to satisfy it soon teach parents to keep 
dangerous objects out of reach. The provision of 
sensible protection and of physical and psychological 
comfort in the home is a sound investment in good 
health, as parents well know. And within the school 
plant, too, the same standards and philosophy should 
prevail. 

In the school environment, as in the home, both 
physical factors and emotional climate are signifi- 
cant. The pupil-teacher relationship, which is 
enormously important for children’s emotional 
health, develops in the general atmosphere set by 
staff interrelationships. If staff relations are warm, 
pleasant, and helpful, the teacher has a much easier 
time creating a healthful emotional climate for her 
pupils. 

Safety, of course, is another important element in 
the school environment. Everything possible must 
be done to control environmental hazards. But de- 
spite all precautions, accidents will happen unless 
children themselves are taught to do their part in 
preventing them. If an accident does occur, it should 
be used as a learning experience. School safety pa- 
trols and driver training courses are familiar exam- 
ples of safety education activities in the schools. To 
be fully effective, however, the school safety program 
must be reinforced by the parents. Their attitudes, 
their own imaginative ways of teaching home safety, 
can round out children’s safety education. If 
Johnny’s father is a “heel at the wheel,” the school 
driving instructor may have a hard time making 
Johnny a responsible, law-abiding driver. Only 
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through the coordination of home and school ex- 
periences can youngsters be steadily influenced and 
sensitized to accident prevention. 

Another example of the need for two-way com- 
munication between home and school comes from 
the field of nutrition. In the school cafeteria we have 
a special resource for providing not only a nutritious 
daily meal but also nutrition education. Attractive 
menus providing well-balanced, well-prepared cafe- 
teria meals, attractively presented, offer an oppor- 
tunity to promote sound attitudes toward food and 
good eating habits. The special milk program has 
similar values. Such lessons in the school, however, 
must be complemented by sound nutrition practices 
in the home. Guidance on good nutrition and aware- 
ness of its importance must be transmitted con- 
sistently from parents to children. 


“Do As | Do” or “Do As | Say”? 

As a child grows older, he reaches out quite natu- 
rally for more independence. The wise parent knows 
this and uses discretion in conceding additional re- 
sponsibilities. For example, breakfast often becomes 
a problem, particularly during adolescence. It is 
currently fashionable for teen-agers to skip this meal. 
But what kind of school performance can we expect 
or ask from a youngster who lacks an energy-sustain- 
ing breakfast? Parents themselves may have set the 
initial bad example by skipping their own breakfast. 

Another problem for some parents is that of the 
chubby adolescent girl who longs to be slim and 
lithe. Instead of seeking proper guidance, she may 
turn to the reducing pills or faddish diet recom- 
mended by her favorite film star in a movie maga- 
zine. But difficult as it may be, parents must not 
neglect their responsibility for supervising their 
children’s eating. If they lack information to pro- 
vide satisfactory guidance, they should consult the 
best available authority—the family physician or 
perhaps the school health counselor. 

Physical education, another lane on our health 
highway, is a well-established part of the school’s 
total health program. As children play together, 
they develop strength, endurance, and many physical 
skills. Through games, they express emotions and 
develop more mature social relationships. Games and 
other physical activities should be selected in terms 
of children’s individual interests, growth and devel- 
opment needs, physical condition, age, and sex. 
Health teaching and individual health counseling fit 
well into the physical education program. 

The school curriculum should be planned to in- 
clude continuous health education, for nothing is 
more unsatisfactory than to emphasize health one 
year and then ignore it the next. And once again, 
both in planning the content of the program and in 
selecting and preparing instructional materials, the 
children’s health needs and interests should be a 
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basic consideration. Parents, for their part, should be 
just as well informed about the health education pro- 
gram as about the rest of the school curriculum. How 
else can they follow through with good health atti- 
tudes and practices at home? Moreover, they should 
be willing to learn and adopt new or improved health 
habits. 

As a child matures, his horizons broaden and _ his 
activities take him farther afield from both home and 
school. He begins to use community facilities—parks, 
playgrounds, and recreation centers. He joins clubs 
and other organizations. During vacations he may 
go to camp or on excursions to distant places. But 
all these activities should be chosen with an eye to 
what is best for him. No youngster should be simply 
sent off to some activity or a camp without knowing 
what values it holds for him. Parents, busy as they 
are, should become familiar with the whole range of 
recreational programs in the community, and make 
sure that they are under the supervision of qualified 
people. If community activities are scarce, parents 
can work together—as thousands have, through their 
P.T.A.’s—to secure a variety of programs that will 
meet children’s out-of-school needs and, indeed, the 
recreational needs of the whole family. 

But let’s not insist upon planning and organizing 
all activities. Spontaneous neighborhood play is im- 
portant for youngsters simply because it is fun. Un- 
organized as they may seem, “kick the can” and “hide 
and seek,” for which children work out their own 
rules, are wonderful games. Let’s give our children 
plenty of freedom to play and work on their own. 


A Forward Look 


We adults have more leisure time than our parents 
had. Our youngsters may have even more in their 
adulthood. Hence we have a responsibility to prepare 
our future citizens to make the best possible use of 
their free hours. Schools can encourage students to 
develop interests and skills that will bring them joy 
throughout life. Some of these interests will come 
about naturally, through the organized school pro- 
gram—physical education, art, music, handicrafts, 
and vocational arts. Others will be developed 
through play activities, athletics, and other extra- 
curricular activities. 

Recently there has been much discussion about the 
“fitness” of our youth. What does the term mean? 
How is it related to our health goals? In its broadest 


sense the “fitness goal” is to develop a well-integrated 
adult who uses to the full his mental, physical, social, 
and spiritual capacities. This is also the goal of our 
four-lane highway. If we are to make it a broad 
avenue of opportunity for the fullest development 
of every child and youth, accessible to all, home and 


school must work together to provide the best avail- 
able talents, skills, and materials for its construction 
and maintenance. 
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Arabian Nighi 

The newly formed parent-teacher association held a 
potluck dinner that was attended by more than seventy- 
five parents, teachers, and children. The dinner was fol- 
lowed by a business meeting of parents and teachers. A 
constitution and bylaws had to be introduced and adopted. 
But the main item on the agenda was a decision whether 
to join the European Congress of American Parents and 
Teachers. The answer: an overwhelming vote of “Yes.” 
And so there came into existence the first Dhahran Airfield 
Parent-Teacher Association, Saudi Arabia, one of the 
smallest of P.T.A. groups among military dependents’ 
schools abroad. 


These Pigs Stay at Home 

In the “barrio,” or village, of Pala, in the Philippines, 
a group of local people met recently with health educators 
to identify and define their problems as the first step 
toward solving them. Here is the list they made: unem- 
ployment, lack of medicine, muddy roads, dirty surround- 
ings, cattle theft, lack of toilets, stray animals. The last 
problem was solved in short order. The villagers started 
a home-fencing drive, and now all the one hundred houses 
of the barrio are surrounded by neat, home-made fences. 
No more pigs wandering about the yards and transmitting 
disease to human beings as they have done for genera- 
tions! The next step? A kitchen-garden campaign, which 
will not only provide a more attractive environment but 
help make up ‘the vitamin deficiency that threatens the 
villagers’ health. 


Site for Sore Eyes 


There used to be an unsightly swamp on the outskirts 
of Juala Lumpur, capital of newly independent Malaya. 
Now the site is an expanse of emerald lawn dotted with 
dazzling white, red-roofed modern buildings, sparkling 
flower beds, and well-groomed playing fields. This tropical 
paradise is the Juala Lumpur Technical College, which 
was opened by the government in 1955. The college is 
open to all who care to enroll. Some of the shiny new 
equipment in the laboratories bears small brass plaques 
engraved with the map of Australia, reminding the citi- 
zens of the good neighbor that helped to get the academic 
wheels in motion. Unesco is providing four experts to 
assist the college in developing various departments. 


Travel Fund 


Many of the tourists who visited Israel last summer 
took part in a unique educational experiment. They at- 
tended a one-week course in conversational Hebrew, given 
by the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. The course pro- 
vided them with a vocabulary of some four to five 
hundred words that would help them profit more fully 
from their visit. 


Fair Chance for Fair Children 


How can children of traveling showmen and carnival 
workers get any schooling? In the Netherlands some of 
them are served by a traveling school, which goes about 
from one fair to another during the season. The school 
consists of two vans, one of which is the teacher’s quar- 
ters and the other the schoolroom. The latter is light 
and airy, with desks set out by the windows on each side 
of a central aisle. All the equipment is brand new. The 
windows are brightened by fresh curtains, and flowers and 
potted plants are everywhere. There is a lamp on each 
desk and a blackboard at the back of the classroom. School 
begins late—about ten o'clock in the morning—for carnival 
children don’t go to bed until after the nightly crowd of 
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fun-makers has departed from the Big Wheel and the 
shooting gallery and the Fun House. 

The teacher in charge of the traveling school also drives 
the van. Even though his wife helps with the teaching, he 
finds he has more than a full-time occupation. But like 
many other teachers we all know, he insists that he 
wouldn’t change his job for the world. 


Current Events Underseas 


Electricity has brightened life for human beings. Why 
not for fish? United Nations scientists have worked out 
ways of using electricity to protect fish from sharks and 
other dangers, lead them to more nutritious feeding places, 
guide them into selected rivers and bays, and keep them 
there until they are needed for food. The electric current 
may temporarily paralyze the fish, make them turn in a 
given direction, or frighten them away. It can even select 
specific kinds and sizes of fish. 


Infant Industry 


In a nursery school in Paris some twenty children, both 
boys and girls, between the ages of three and six are 
learning to cook. Moreover, they carry out many other 
domestic activities, including turning on gas and elec- 
tricity, peeling vegetables, making pastry, washing dishes, 
and washing and ironing clothes. The experiment is an 
attempt to implant a home atmosphere in the school. The 
children eat the food they have prepared and contribute 
their cookery to school festivals. By all accounts, the 
project is a great success. 


Choose Your Partner 


Ever hear of “paired” towns? The first came into exist- 
ence in 1953 when the French Luchon and the English 
Harrogate decided to try to do something on their own 
about international understanding. Now the movement 
has spread to one hundred and thirty-seven pilot towns in 
France, England, Canada, Poland, and the United States. 
These towns undertake to introduce, from the primary 
school upward, the optional teaching of the language 
spoken in the partner town. They also organize demon- 
strations, meetings, and other activities featuring inter- 
cultural cooperation. 
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HILDA COLE ESPY 


IN OUR TOWN the men depart in the morning for the 
city on a succession of trains known to commuters as 
Agility, Nobility, and Senility. My husband, Willard 
(more commonly known as Wede), strides out of the 
door shortly before seven, and down the hill to the 
station. Following the exodus of adult males, we have 
a community which, except for merchants, doctors, 
postmen, and school bus drivers, consists for twelve 
hours or more of women and children. 

Shortly after eight o’clock the population is further 
reduced when the children pile into school buses and 
are conveyed either to the elementary school, the 
parochial school, or the high school. By eight-fifteen 
the women are alone with the unmade beds, the 
breakfast dishes, and their thoughts. 

On this particular January morning I lurked by 
the front door as usual, waiting for the children to 
put on their hats and coats and calling out like a stage 
doorman at curtain time, “Five minutes! Three 
minutes!” 

Jeff, our five-year-old, left first. His kindergarten 
bus departed from the corner at five past eight. He 
wore rubber galoshes, snowpants, a zippered jacket 
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with its hood tied under his chin, and a pair of 
mangy blue mittens. 

Mona and Freddy, our sixteen-year-old twin girls, 
descended from their room upstairs. They wore 
camel’s-hair coats, striped knitted scarfs, knee-length 
socks, and loafers, and each carried a heavy armful of 
books. 

Last to leave was thirteen-year-old Cassin. She is 
thin, tall, eager, and excitable. She thundered upstairs 
and downstairs several times, having either mislaid 
or forgotten some essential item. Finally she burst out 
of the door and sprinted for the bus with her coat 
flying open and her socks falling down. 

The gust of her departure blew papers off the desk 
near the front door. One of them was a letter from 
our fifth child, fifteen-year-old Joanna, who is away 
at school. “I’m terribly sorry I haven't written but I 
have been terribly busy studying for exams,” wrote 
Joey. 

I went into the kitchen to pour a second cup of 
coffee. Then I trudged up to the third floor to clean 
the attic. | switched on the bare light bulb under the 
eaves and surveyed the clutter. There were an awful 
lot of things to be looked over. 
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I pushed a heavy carton out of the shadows and 
into the light and opened the flaps. It was full of 
papers I had saved when the four girls were in ele- 
mentary school. Here was a paper on Beauty Culture 
which Mona had written for Home Ec in the fifth 
grade. “If you don’t take a bath first of all you keep 
on getting dirtier.” I thought she had come to the 
point very neatly. “Mr. Balmer is married,” read a 
notation scrawled on an arithmetic paper by Joanna, 
“so whatch out.” I recalled she had once had a crush 
on Mr. Balmer. And here was a note from Cassie. At 
one time it was the custom of the little girls to leave 
notes on our pillows. “Happy Thanksgiving,” this one 
read, “and sweet drems.” I found I couldn't possibly 
throw this carton away. The notes and papers re- 
minded me that though the mothering years had been 
ruthlessly demanding of energy, I'd had more fun 
than I had ever had in my life. The hard work and 
the laughter could not be separated. I might feel put- 
upon and martyred sweeping debris out from under a 
child’s bed; but in the junk I'd always find some- 
thing—like the drawing of a gloomy angel with 
square wings and big feet—and I’d be enchanted into 
laughter. 

I pushed the box aside, and brought forth a big, 
bulging carton, a middle-aged box that needed a 
girdle. It contained copies of newspaper and maga- 
zine articles I had written about celebrities when | 
was a press agent in my twenties, before I “quit work” 
(as my colleagues naively put it) to become what was 
known as “‘a lady of leisure.” 


WH nxn I first stayed home to take care of the chil- 
dren and the house, it appeared that all of my pre- 
vious training, all of my previous skills, were irrele- 
vant. But the chief aptitude I had had as a press 
agent turned out to be my strongest card as a parent 


—I loved meeting and getting acquainted with in- 
teresting people. And I had an appreciation for the 
off-beat, thought-provoking situation. 

When I married Wede I was working for Fred 
Waring. I went on working—I loved my job. When 
I became pregnant I planned to take six weeks’ leave 
of absence. This seemed adequate time to allow for 
moving from our small Manhattan apartment to a 
rented Westchester house, giving birth to the babies, 
and hiring a nurse. 

The twins were born prematurely. It was a busy 
day at Fred’s. I almost called off my routine appoint- 
ment with the obstetrician, but decided I had better 
keep it because I was cramped across the ribs. I felt 
like a sprung barrel, I explained to the doctor. 

“Well, no wonder,” said the doctor, removing his 
stethoscope. “You'd better go to the hospital.” 

“You mean right now?” I asked stupidly. 

“I mean right now,” he nodded. “Get in a taxi and 
go to the hospital. I'll see you there very shortly.” 

It wasn’t the way I had thought it would be. It 
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“Children can bewitch you; they can 
open that door that seemed to be slammed 
forever between you and joys that were 


lost, that were left behind when you grew up.” 


should have been a tip-off to the unpredictable na- 
ture of all that was to follow. 

I was glad the babies were not identical. It would 
be more interesting to have them different. We 
named the blonde baby Freddy and the dark one 
Mona. 

Sitting in the attic, years later, I was astonished to 
remember how I had said the twins were going to be 
interesting and then approached the first phase of 
their care like an unbroken donkey bucking harness. 
Impatiently I settled our rented house and inter- 
viewed many nurses. I hired a Swiss woman who took 
over completely, and I went back to work. 


B uT I wasn’t happy. Something made me worry 
about the babies, made me restless as a mother cat 
who is shut out of the house. I was tired all the time 
—tired at the office because of home (even if the 
nurse was on the job, J woke up at night when the 
babies cried) and tired at home because of the office. 

Finally I quit work—for the time being, I told 
Fred. I fired the nurse. To Wede I said, “It isn’t 
possible for a nurse to do the drudgery while I have 
all the fun with Mona and Freddy. The fun seems to 
be all mixed up with the drudgery. I mean, a baby 
may laugh out loud while you’re changing a diaper.” 

Although I was green at first, much too anxious 
to prove how important it was to be a good mother, 
I must have seen more in the job than an opportuni- 
ty to be virtuous. For I proceeded to get myself so 
snowed under by tots that within three years I had 
four reasons why it was tough for me to return to 
work. The twins were just fifteen months old when 
Joanna was born. Then came Cassie. When the girls 
were all raised and the youngest was eight, I had Jeff. 

I can’t remember when I began to feel sorry for 
Wede, away from the home scene, instead of envying 
him. But the moments began to add up when I felt 
that J was having all the fun. 

Like the day I watched Joanna “jump roping” out 
on the sidewalk in the September sunlight, solemnly 
ritualistic. Her golden hair flew up and down as she 
chanted: 

Fudge fudge 

Tell the judge 

Mommy’s got a new-borned baby 
It’s snot a boy 

It’s snot a girl 

It’s just a ordinary baby 








Or the spring day I found that the two baby birds 
we had rescued were perched on napping Cassie’s 
humped-up behind. Or the moments children piped 
up with remarks never to be heard in “21”: “If 
George Washington is dead, then why does he have a 
birthday?” 

There is a legend over the Children’s Zoo at the 
Bronx Park that began to be deeply meaningful to 
me. “Adults not allowed unless accompanied by chil- 
dren,” it reads. Through children I had been ad- 
mitted to a wide world that was enchanting, hair- 
raising, funny, heartbreaking, inspiring, astonishing 

. a world that never stayed the same, a world I 
never could have reached alone. 


CCunsenn can bewitch you; they can open that door 
that seemed to be slammed forever between you and 
joys that were lost, that were left behind when you 
grew up. 

A child can cry, “It’s snowing! It’s snowing!” For 
an instant your heart lifts with an old excitement; 
you feel and share his joy. 

You may indulge a child by playing hide and seek 
and be astonished to hear, issuing from your own 
throat, as you are caught, a shriek of sheer terror. 

Children change, and a new world comes into 
being with every change. You no sooner settle down 
with a child of six than he is seven. Not only does 
his shoe size change, so do his interests, hobbies, 
schoolwork, outlooks, companions. 

You can’t converse in automatic platitudes with a 
child, because he’ll always slip in some remark that 
shakes an adult up. When Joanna was six years old 
she was lurking about in our kitchen one rainy day, 
listening to a friend who had stopped in to have cof- 
fee with me. This friend mentioned that neither she 
nor her husband felt they could afford children. 

“You don’t have to buy them, you know,” Joanna 
interceded helpfully. 

When this same little girl was eight, she invited 
me to attend a program given by her third-grade 
class. 

“All the children are going to do things,” Joanna 
explained. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked her. 

“I’m going to read a story I wrote.” 

“What's your story about?” 

“Rabbits.” 

“Well, it sounds very interesting,” I lied. “I'll try 
to be there.” 


I was there, and it was very interesting. With the 
other mothers I listened to a little boy mutter his 
account of a cub scout outing; to a stout little girl 
recite, with the slightly unpleasant aplomb of one 
long accustomed to straight A’s, a poem which 
rhymed perfectly. Then it was Joanna’s turn, and she 
went and stood beside the teacher’s desk in her green 
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gingham dress and scuffed brown shoes, her galaxy of 
freckles showing up in the pallor of excitement. 

“One Sunday morning little Betsy Rabbit got up 
early,” she read. “ ‘I think I will play with my doll,’ 
said Betsy Rabbit, and she skipped across the room. 
‘Quiet,’ yelled Mrs. Rabbit, ‘don’t you know your 
father and I would like to sleep?’” 

Several mothers laughed. I laughed too, but I 
wished that Mrs. Rabbit hadn’t yelled. 

“*Now get back into bed and go to sleep for a 
little while,’ yelled Mrs. Rabbit,” Joey continued. 
“‘May I tiptoe downstairs and eat some cereal?’ 
asked Betsy Rabbit.” 

I braced myself for Mrs. Rabbit's reply. 

“Yes, if you don’t spill it all over the floor,’ said 
Mrs. Rabbit. ‘I’m always mopping up the floor.’ ‘All 
right, Mother,’ said Betsy. ‘I won't spill anything.’ 
‘Well, you better not,’ yelled Mrs. Rabbit and she 
went back to sleep.” 

Thank Heavens for that, I thought, and I hope she 
doesn’t wake up again. 

“Well, Betsy Rabbit went hippity-hippity down- 
stairs and she ate a big bowlful of cereal and she went 
outside and picked a bunch of flowers for her 
mother.” 


Dow's give them to her, I beseeched. Don’t push a 
bunch of wet flowers with no stems under her nose. 
Wait till she’s had some coffee. 

“IT better not wake her up,’ said Betsy Rabbit. ‘I 
guess I just better put them in a glass of water.’ Well, 
she was just reaching for a glass . . .” 

Let me out of here, I thought; I can’t stand any 
more! 

“When, by mistake, she knocked over the glasses 
and two of them fell on the floor and smashed. ‘Oh, 
my,’ said Betsy Rabbit. Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit came 
rushing downstairs.” 

I knew that Mrs. Rabbit would yell, and she did. 

“Don’t get all excited,’ said Mr. Rabbit.” 

The mothers, who had been restraining them- 
selves, now let go with giggles and guffaws. 

“Well,” read Joey, “Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit swept up 
the glass, and Betsy said she was sorry. ‘Don’t let it 
happen again,’ yelled Mrs. Rabbit, and then they all 
put on their hats and went to church. Their hats had 
holes in them so their ears could stick through. 
That’s all,” she concluded and walked quickly to her 
seat. She looked at me, and I smiled proudly. Mrs. 
Rabbit would certainly have yelled, “Don’t let it 
happen again.” But of course any resemblance be- 
tween me and Mrs. Rabbit was purely coincidental. 





“One January Morning” is taken from the first 
chapter of a new book by Hilda Cole Espy, Quiet, 
Yelled Mrs. Rabbit, published in October by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


© The question of building a television station and 
transmitter for educational use is again up in our 
community. Should we take this idea seriously, or 
wait? —M. R. K. 


Currently ETV thrives like a growing boy. For 
evidence, read ‘““T'wentieth-Century Teaching Tool” 
by Leon C. Fletcher in the November National 
Parent-Teacher. Certain events in the making prom- 
ise further growth. Let me tick off a few portents: 
¢ By the time this appears in print nearly forty ETV sta- 
tions will, it is predicted, be on the air. 
¢ Pittsburgh, a pioneer, will begin using a second channel 
because its single ETV station can’t handle the educational 
traffic. 
¢ Alabama is the first state to establish a state-wide ETV 
network. This may become the keystone of a six-state 
ETV system in the South, with some eighteen institutions 
contributing programs. 
¢ New England has a two-station operation centering in 
Boston. A proposal has been made to link it with New 
York and Connecticut. 
¢ Freshmen at the University of Detroit take their lecture 
classes at home with TV, coming to the university campus 
for quiz sections and small discussion groups. Chicago 
operates a similar plan for students in its public junior 
colleges. 


¢ San Francisco is applying ETV to the problem of en- 
riched instruction for its very bright high school students. 
* NBC this fall offered a nation-wide course in physics. 
The instructor and the course made their debut last year 
on Pittsburgh’s ETV station. 

* New York City students are using twenty-five hours of 
television instruction. 

One authority estimates that at least three million 
students, ranging from kindergarten to university, 
are taking regular instruction via television. More 
than three hundred college catalogues list ET V credit 
courses. 

Very fine, you say, but does it work? 

On this point ETV proponents speak very con- 
servatively. They point to studies of college groups 
taught with and without television that present a 
monotonously repeated conclusion, “No significant 
differences.” 
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However, you will be hearing in due time the 
dramatic report of one community that has made 
extensive use of ETV. If a recheck confirms the re- 
search, it will show that in this community ETV has 
lifted the level of achievement of the entire school 
system. 

The school superintendent says that ETV has 
given the townspeople for the first time an adequate 
program in art, music, and science. And ETV has 
won the hearts of elementary teachers who found 
specialized subjects hard to teach. 

Now what about coming events that may ad- 
vance ETV? 
¢ Funds from the National Defense Education Act may, 
and indeed will, be used for school television equipment. 


* The Magnuson bill, if passed in the next session of 
Congress, will give each state a million dollars for ETV 
development. 


* Rapid development of microwave relays may overcome 
the current prohibitive costs of coaxial cables. Links be- 
tween schools and transmitters and communities will be- 
come practical and economical. 


¢ The FCC may do something to increase public use of 
the ultra-high-frequency channels open for ETV. 

It behooves citizens and educators to keep a sharp 
eye on educational television. Two sources of reli- 
able information are the Educational Radio-TV Divi- 
sion, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., 
and the National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters (executive secretary, Harry Skornia), Urbana, 
Illinois. 


© What are the teachers of the world doing to im- 
prove education—which, after all, is our only hope 
for world peace? —M. G. 


When it comes to world-wide cooperation, teachers 
have lagged behind scientists, businessmen, Rotary, 
jazz musicians, and fashion designers. But they are 
coming together. Your correspondent saw educators 
from many nations gathered in super-heated Rome 
last August for the seventh meeting of W.C.O.T.P. 
W.C.O.T.P. stands for World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession. All of that! 
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Among the delegates I met was the president of the 
National Congress, Mrs. James C. Parker. 

What a contrast between the first meeting of this 
organization, which I attended (at Endicott, New 
York, in 1946) and the seventh! Only twenty-eight 
nations sent a handful of delegates to Endicott; sixty 
nations sent more than three hundred to the Rome 
meeting. A lounge accommodated the first meeting. 
In Rome the W.C.O.T.P. used the assembly hall of 
the International Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion, where each delegate and observer had at hand 
a headphone and dial, to tune in translations of 
whatever language the speakers used. W.C.O.T.P. is 
growing up! 

Next year in August the organization will meet in 
Washington, D. C. The United States will be host. 

So the teachers of the world are getting together. 
What are they doing to improve the world? 

Frankly, not much yet. At this stage it is an 
achievement simply to meet face to face. In many 
countries it is momentous for teachers or parents to 
organize, establish official magazines, get enough 
money to send delegates to international meetings. 

Not long ago I talked with N.E.A.’s Paul Smith, re- 

cently returned from the first teachers’ meeting of the 
new Caribbean Federation. Some eighteen far-flung 
islands comprise the Federation, whose capital is 
Trinidad. 
’ said Paul Smith, “has 
as yet no typewriter in its headquarters, no mimeo- 
graph machine. But they are on their way. They will 
become a powerful force for the improvement of 
Caribbean education.” 

At the FAO building in Rome one quick glimpse 
of action left an impression I will never forget. Going 
down the hall I passed a committee room with a 
circle of earnest delegates in eager discussion. All 
were Negroes. All were representatives from the new, 
free Negro nations of Africa. All were teachers com- 
ing together to discuss their common problem of 
lifting a great continent out of ignorance and illiter- 
acy into the light of knowledge. 

The world’s teachers may do more regionally in 
the next few years than on the world-wide stage. 
W.C.O.T.P. is sponsoring regional meetings on prob- 
lems in the Far East, Africa, and South America. 
Europe already has held regional conferences com- 
parable to our national conventions. 

But it is a long road. 

The delegates were laughing over the remark of a 
Scottish teacher delegate. 

“In Scotland,” he said, “we would not welcome 
committees of teachers coming to tell us how to im- 
prove our education because we know that Scottish 
education is the best in the world!” 

At this point in history the teachers of the world 
are barely touching fingers; they have yet to work 
together. As for parent-teacher associations, in many 


“The teachers’ association,’ 
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countries they are yet to be created. In fact weachers 
in a number of countries, including well-developed 
European nations, regard with distrust any effort by 
parents to have anything to say about their children’s 
educational programs. 


© Isn’t it time that rules forbidding corporal punish- 
ment for unruly students be changed? Doesn’t being 
“soft” with bad actors make for more blackboard 
jungles and more juvenile delinquency? —H. W. 


Certainly juvenile delinquency has increased. The 
cases reported (and who knows how many never 
reached the police blotter?) rose 70 per cent between 
1948 and 1955. That’s four times faster than the rate 
of population increase. 

My own city has more juvenile delinquency than 
any other. Delinquents turn parks into jungles, stalk- 
ing enemies like cannibals. Youth gang wars erupt 
under the politer name of “rumbles.” Of five hun- 
dred substitute teachers on the rolls, fewer than two 
hundred answer the summons to work. Better to stay 
home than teach in a “tough” school. 

What may be acutely true in New York repeats 
itself in varying degrees across the country. We may 
be thankful, then, that the National Education Asso- 
ciation has called on educators to center their atten- 
tion this year on juvenile delinquency. 

What can teachers do about it? 

“There is no one thing that school staffs, acting by 
themselves, can do that will make any great differ- 
ence in the delinquency story.” 

That frank estimate appears in the important new 
N.E.A. bulletin, Juvenile Delinquency. Nevertheless 
the estimate, based partly on reports from a large 
sampling of teachers, should not be used by educators 
as an excuse to do nothing. The bulletin adds: 

“The teachers’ major contributions will be forth- 
coming only when they coordinate their efforts with 
the framework of total community endeavor.” 

There is one place where schools can begin. They 
can become alert to the signs of delinquency. To aid 
teachers the bulletin offers a “delinquency proneness 
check list.” It should prove useful to parents, too. 

Two pointers may impress you as they do me: 

1. Avoid big schools where youngsters can feel lost. 
“Teachers in the largest communities, in the largest 
schools, and who had the largest classes reported sig- 
nificantly more trouble with pupils.” 

2. It may be no kindness to the potential delin- 
quent to delay action. “School personnel and other 
referring agents make the serious error of delaying 
or postponing their use of courts.” 

If juvenile delinquency is a problem in your town 
you will find wisdom and guidance in this new bulle- 
tin, available for 25 cents from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. —WiLuiaM D. BouTWwELL 
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ONE OF THE MOST EXCITING HEALTH PROGRAMS in his- 
tory has just been launched by the National Founda- 
tion, the voluntary health agency that, with March 
of Dimes funds, developed the Salk vaccine and 
brought mankind within sight of victory over para- 
lytic polio. 

What makes this new venture exciting is its scope, 
its promise, and its total reliance on public support. 
The program is geared to a vigorous assault on major 
health problems of the nation, utilizing research, 
patient aid, and a broadened program of education 
for the health professions. 


Its initial targets are three faces of crippling: 


arthritis, birth defects, and of course polio and its 
remaining problems. In addition, there is to be 
broadened research into the many diseases that, like 
polio, are caused by viruses or are associated with 
the central nervous system. 

The two new targets—arthritis and birth defects— 
present formidable challenges. Arthritis and related 
rheumatic diseases disable more Americans than does 
any other category of illness. We estimate the num- 
ber of persons suffering from these ailments at more 
than eleven million—or almost one in every sixteen 
Americans. In this group are many thousands of 
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THREE FACES 
Ok 
CRIPPLING 


Tireless in its search for the weapons that will 
ultimately destroy crippling diseases, the 
National Foundation today wages war against 


three deadly enemies of children 


youngsters who suffer from juvenile rheumatoid ar- 
thritis, one of the cruelest forms of the disease and a 
condition in which the National Foundation is espe- 
cially interested. 

Birth defects are malformations that occur before 
the child is born and result in such disabilities as 
cleft palate, mental retardation, deformities of the 
skull and spine, missing extremities, and a long list 
of other abnormal conditions. Each year a quarter of 
a million children in the United States are born with 
significant birth defects. Of these, thirty-four thou- 
sand are stillborn or die within the first month of 
life. There are more than six hundred classifications 
of birth defects, and as a group they are the most 
pressing—and probably the most neglected—of all 
health problems affecting children today. 

It is easy to see, then, why these objectives have 
been undertaken by the National Foundation. We 
are .beginning here because it is here that the need 
is the greatest. The Foundation believes that a broad- 
scale research effort will provide the answers through 
which arthritis, many birth defects, and other ail- 
ments can be brought under control. What we want 
to find out about arthritis and birth defects is obvi- 
ous enough. The cause and cure of arthritis are 
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© The National Foundation 


unknown; we want to find them. Many of the causes 
and preventives of birth defects are unknown; we 
want to find them, too. 

So in these two areas we know what we are looking 
for. How to go about finding the answers is consid- 
erably more complicated. For one thing, conducting 
a first-rate research program involves a great deal 
more than just giving money to laboratories. The key 
to successful research is selecting the right people 
to do the job. 


Steps Toward Solutions 

Many years before Jonas Salk created the Salk 
vaccine, for example, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis singled him out as a promising 
young research scientist, and March of Dimes funds 
made it possible for him to go to the University of 
Michigan to study virology. At the time he was prin- 
cipally interested in influenza, not polio. But the 
Foundation believed it was necessary that this man 
be trained and added to the nation’s pool of scien- 
tists in the field of virus research. Thus one of the 
keys to unraveling the mystery of polio was to pro- 
vide special training for a young man who, at the 
start, Was not especially interested in polio. 

Then, of course, a vaccine could not be developed 
until a lot more was known 4About polio than was 
known in 1938, the year the National Foundation 
was formed. This knowledge was acquired over a 
period of years by many scientists working under 
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National Foundation grants. In a sense these research 
people were providing the building blocks that Dr. 
Salk used in his great achievement. 

Sometimes it is difficult to understand how certain 
basic research projects fit into the over-all aims of 
medical science. Every once in a while we read about 
people doing medical research that involves subjects 
like the giant squid or the sea urchin—creatures far 
from the human scene with little or no impact on 
our lives. Yet these projects are producing informa- 
tion about basic life processes, about what makes 
living things tick, and what we learn today from the 
giant squid may tomorrow lead us toward a cure for 
a sick child. 

Much of what we know about heredity—about the 
reasons why we develop as we do—came from studies 
of a reddish mold that grows on bread. In itself this 
mold is of no great importance. Studies of it, how- 
ever, have provided information that is helping us to 
understand why some babies are born with harelip 
or clubfoot or more serious defects. 

At present the problems of arthritis and birth de- 
fects are as tangled a mystery as were the problems 
of polio in 1938. Nevertheless there are encouraging 
leads. With arthritis, one of the most promising in- 
volves human blood. It has been found that patients 
with rheumatoid arthritis have a substance in their 
blood that those without the disease do not have. 
This substance is called the “rheumatoid factor.” 
When it was discovered, the rheumatoid factor at- 
tracted a great deal of interest in the medical world. 
Here was something that seemed to distinguish ar- 
thritis patients from normal individuals, something 
that might be a clue to what goes on within the 
body to produce the disease. 

Yet a number of questions arise. Some people may 
jump to conclusions and say, “The rheumatoid fac- 
tor is the answer to our problem. It must be the thing 
that is causing rheumatoid arthritis.” Others, how- 
ever, will come along and say that perhaps it isn’t at 
all. The rheumatoid factor is present, all right, but 
maybe it is just the result of rheumatoid arthritis, 
not the cause. Something else may cause the arthritis, 
and the arthritis in turn causes the appearance of 
the rheumatoid factor. 


Arms Against Arthritis 


This is roughly where we stand now. Though we 
do not know whether the rheumatoid factor is cause 
or effect, we strongly suspect that it is an important 
part of whatever process is going on. 

When doctors see patients with arthritis they no- 
tice that arthritis looks like an infectious disease. The 
joints redden and become warm. They are painful, 
and there may be other signs that we generally attrib- 
ute to infectious diseases. But except in a few rare 
kinds of arthritis no infectious agent, no germ, has 
been found that could be held responsible. 
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Many scientists have come to the belief that in 
arthritis the defenses of the body (antibodies) are at 
work as though an infectious disease were present. 
These defenses, they suggest, may cause the trouble. 
It seems peculiar to think of the body’s own defenses 
as causing difficulty, but this does happen. We tend 
to think of antibodies favorably because they are dis- 
ease fighters, but in some cases they themselves can 
cause an individual to be sick, and arthritis may be 
such a case. You have heard of allergic reactions, for 
example. These are caused by antibodies created by 
the body to fight infection, and yet the result can 
at times be fatal. 

In arthritis many scientists feel that for some rea- 
son as yet unknown the body no longer recognizes 
some of its own tissues and begins to develop anti- 
bodies against these “foreign”’ tissues. Pain, swelling, 
and other disorders result. 

How does this take place, if it does? We do not 
know. We suspect that the rheumatoid factor belongs 
in the picture. And the group who discovered the 
rheumatoid factor will be a part of the research team 
that will move forward with March of Dimes grants 
in the effort to tame arthritis. 


A Sickness of the Cells 

It seems a long way from arthritis to birth defects, 
but the distance is really not so great. In all human 
disease the basic problem is sickness of the cells of 
which the body is composed. When enough cells 
become sick, we become sick. In paralytic polio, the 
problem is destruction of nerve cells. In birth defects 
the problem is lack of orderly growth of cells. 

We know a great deal today about helping young- 
sters who are born with birth defects. Clubfoot, hare- 
lip, and cleft palate are generally repairable by sur- 


gery. New techniques have even been successful 


against such problems as hydrocephalus (more com- 
monly known as water on the brain), in which an 
excessive amount of fluid can cause serious cranial 
pressures. In fact, the knowledge we have today can 
help give many children born with defects a solid 
chance at active, productive lives. 

While this progress has been highly encouraging, 
the final answer must lie in learning what causes 
birth defects, so they can be prevented. Usually they 
are due either to defects existing in the original germ 
cells from which we are formed or to environmental 
factors that affect the infant as it grows within its 
mother. 

We know, for instance, that German measles at- 
tacking the mother during the first three months of 
pregnancy can increase the possibility of her child’s 
having a defect. Other diseases contracted by the 
mother during pregnancy are believed to have a simi- 
lar effect. We suspect that some viruses may even attack 
without making the mother sick yet still affect the 
unborn child. It is entirely possible that some of the 
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viruses we have discovered during our work on polio 
may do this. These viruses are under study in March- 
of-Dimes-supported research projects. 

In birth defects we are also faced with a great lack 
of knowledge about exactly what happens in the 
control of heredity. If some way could be found to 
make sure that all germ cells from which infants are 
formed are healthy, then we would be able to pre- 
vent many malformations. We have learned much 
about this subject from bread mold and other sources, 
but here again there is a great deal we have still to 
learn. 

To help fill these gaps in our knowledge, the Na- 
tional Foundation is intensifying its support of 
studies begun under the polio research program. An 
important part of this work concerns viruses and 
cells. Viruses are tiny particles, chemical specks, that 
can cause sickness and death. Cells are life’s building 
blocks, the stuff of which every living thing is made. 
One of the curious things—and one of the significant 
things—about viruses is that they don’t lead lives of 
their own. They are lifeless until they enter living 
cells. When this happens they begin to multiply and 
take over their new home. In the end they disrupt or 
destroy the cells they have invaded. Studies of how 
viruses and cells multiply and otherwise behave are 
going on in laboratories in New York and St. Louis, 
on the West Coast, and elsewhere in projects sup- 
ported by March of Dimes contributions. 


Polio Still a Threat 


Research on polio will of course continue as long 
as the disease poses a threat to our well-being. And 
though a major campaign has been won in creating 
the Salk vaccine and bringing paralytic polio under 
control, the war is by no means over. There was a 
polio epidemic in Detroit last summer, and we can- 
not be sure that there will not be more epidemics 
until the millions of persons now unvaccinated are 
given their three injections of Salk vaccine. 

Through research the Foundation hopes to develop 
something that will actually prevent infection from 
polio, just as it is now possible to prevent the paraly- 
sis that results from infection. In addition, a search 
is under way for a vaccine that will offer even more 
protection than the go per cent effectiveness of the 
Salk vaccine. We are also seeking an answer to the 
question of whether booster shots are needed beyond 
the initial series of three Salk injections and, if so, 
how many and at what intervals. 

The future ahead is bright. With the methods that 
have been developed, many under March of Dimes 
grants, we can move faster than in years past. Indeed 
I often think of the polio struggle as a time when 
the Foundation tooled up for what is to come. The 
methods which were so successful in that challenge 
are now being applied to the greater challenges that 
lie ahead. 
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HOW A SAGE BRUSFtL 


BECAME A CHRISTMAS 


rWIN FALLS WAS A VERY SMALL TOWN in December 
1go4, and yet it was beginning to be the “Magic City” 
its promoters advertised. Its streets were laid out 
straight and true, grubbed clear of sagebrush, its 
main street bordered by a new board sidewalk. Some 
seventy-five houses had been built since the town lots 
were first sold in August. 

Children began to come to Twin Falls in the late 
summer. Their fathers had come as teamsters, car- 
penters, laborers, or land seekers. Then, deciding to 
stay, they had gone back for their families or sent for 
them to come to the nearest railroad station—Sho- 
shone, about thirty-five miles away. From there, with 
team and hack, mothers and children had crossed 
the great sagebrush desert and the awesome canyon 
of the Snake River. They had whirled across its dark 
waters on a flat, open ferryboat to reach the promised 
land about which Father had been so enthusiastic. 
lo most of the families this promised land held little 
promise of joyful living or even bare comfort, but 
they were a valiant sort who cast their lot with Father 
for better or for worse. ‘ 

sy mid-December there were sixty-eight boys and 
girls of school age. With the little ones this made 
about a hundred children. Where there are children 
at Christmastime there must be a Christmas observ- 
ance. A few heroic mothers had been holding Sunday 
school in a tent in Rock Creek Canyon, adjoining 
the townsite. With these women as leaders, the towns- 
people assembled to discuss the prospect of a Christ- 
mas celebration. 

Enthusiasm ran high, perhaps to mask the home- 
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"DREGE 


How do traditions grow? Step right up and watch 
a tradition being born in Twin Falls, Idaho, more 

than fifty years ago. There ingenuity, humor, 

and American alertness to new ideas produced a 

new kind of Christmas with a special glamour 


of its own. 


sickness that had threatened most of them in this 
dust-ridden land. “We must have a Christmas tree,” 
they agreed, “but where can it be found?” 

For miles around there was nothing but sagebrush, 
dull, gray-green sagebrush—symbol of desolation and 
dust. On the foothills some twenty-five miles distant 
could be seen dark spots of juniper, but there was 
not a pine or spruce tree within fifty or sixty miles. 

Twenty-five miles to the junipers seemed a long 
journey when the men were so busy and teams were 
at such a premium. But there must be a_ proper 
Christmas tree, so the women set about to find some- 
one willing to take a day off and drive to the Rock 
Creek foothills to secure one. Two young men, Sam 
Hamilton and Fred Eichoff, volunteered, and they 
were instructed to get the largest, the tallest, the most 
beautiful juniper on the hillside. 


Festoons for the Festival 

The Christmas committee set to work, drilling the 
children for their share of the program. Others 
agreed to make festoons of popcorn and cranberries 
and ornaments of colored paper. There were no tree 
toys to be bought at either of the two grocery stores 
in the town, and only a small amount of tinsel could 
be found. One woman, however, had tucked in some 
tree balls and candleholders with the few things she 
had been able to bring to the new home. There must 
be candles on a Christmas tree! 

Day after day the children looked hopetully at the 
blue, unclouded sky. Surely it would snow soon. But 
the white flurries stirred by the cutting winter wind 
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were flurries of dust. The days grew colder, but each 
new day revealed the same bare, brown earth. There 
seemed to be no snow in Idaho’s sky that year. 

Two days before Christmas the two young men set 
out for the foothills—equipped to stay overnight, if 
necessary, in order to get the best Christmas tree 
those eager children had ever seen. As their team 
made its way over the dim, narrow road through the 
sagebrush‘toward the foothills, Sam began to specu- 
late about the “best Christmas tree.” 

“A juniper is a good tree, all right, if you can’t get 
any better, but I wonder . . .” 

“Anything would be all right, Sam, if the snow 
would come, but this trying to dig Christmas out of 
the dust with the sun blazing on your back gets me.” 
Fred took out his handkerchief, pretending to mop 
his brow. He was thinking about Christmas last year, 
back home, when he had helped draw in a great pine, 
bound to the top of a hay sled. “Looks to me like 
even a juniper would lose the Christmas spirit this 
year. 

“That's just it,” returned Sam, contemplatively. 
“That’s just what I was thinking. It doesn’t seem 
right to bring in one of those mountain trees for 
our desert celebration. A sagebrush would be more 
appropriate.” 

True, the sagebrush in the valley stood proudly 
straight and tall. Legend had it that the Great Mani- 
tou had chosen the sagebrush to cover the land when 
the lush green grasses withered under the scorching 
sun. They had been chosen because they had the 
strength and courage to stand erect, summer and 
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winter, year after year, during the long cycle of 
drouth when little rain and snow could be spared for 
this broad land. With their roots seated deeply in 
the rich volcanic ash that overtops the lava beds, 
they grew to giant proportions, for a sagebrush—some 
six, eight, or even ten feet tall, with trunks four or 
five inches in diameter. 

Fred laughed and flicked the horses lightly with 
the slim, tasseled buggy whip. The conversation took 
another trend, and the two waxed argumentative 
about the relative value of crops to be grown in the 
new land, while the horses trotted steadily along 
toward the hills. 


Giant in the Dust 


About sixteen miles south of town the road dipped 
sharply into a gulch, through which ran a tiny stream 
of water. “What say we let the horses drink?” Fred 
asked, pulling them to a stop. 

Sam, unconcerned about the horses at that mo- 
ment, was looking intently up the gulch. “There she 
is,” he announced with an air of finality. “There she 
is!” 

“Who is?” countered Fred. 

“The Twin Falls community Christmas tree for 
this first celebration of the blessed feast in our magic 
city.” 

After he had unfastened the checkrein to permit 
the horses to drink, Fred looked around. Sam was 
already beside the “tree,” a giant sagebrush fully 
eight feet tall, with a spread somewhat greater than 
its height. Sheltered from the wind, watered by the 
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stream, it stood straight, its branches as symmetrical 
as the branches of a juniper. 

“You wouldn't dare bring that thing in for a 
Christmas tree!” laughed Fred. “We would never be 
able to get out of town fast enough.” 

Sam chuckled, half to himself, thinking of the irate 
women who would greet his great discovery, his 
innovation in Christmas trees. Then he walked back 
to the buggy and took out the saw and the ax. 

After dark that night they set the giant sagebrush 
in one corner of the newly completed schoolhouse. 

Fred was right about what the women would say. 
“Whoever heard of anything so ridiculous?” “Spoil- 
ing Christmas is going a little too far even for prac- 
tical jokers!” they said indignantly. And the sputter- 
ing and scolding went on. They were pioneer women, 
however, in the truest sense. They recognized the 
need for meeting a situation. Tomorrow was Christ- 
mas. No one could face the disappointment of a 
failure now, so they set to work. 

After lacing strings of gleaming white popcorn and 
crimson cranberries through the branches, they began 
to appraise the tree more charitably. “After all, it is 
beautifully symmetrical, and how those berries show 
up on the gray background!” As the decorating pro- 
gressed, it became apparent to the women that every 
bit of ornamentation they added was more effective 
on that great sagebrush than on a conventional 
Christmas tree. 

Candy and nuts for the children were tied on in 
bags made of gay paper napkins. Oranges and apples 
hung from the sturdy inner branches. When the 
candleholders were snapped on and the red, white, 
and green candles set in place, there wasn’t a soul 
who did not admire the tree. 

“It is certainly something different,” sighed the 
chairman, “something we will tell our grandchildren 
about, this having a sagebrush for a Christmas tree.” 
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A Santa of the Plains 


Everybody came that night. Men, women, and chil- 
dren trudged through the ankle-deep dust of the 
straight, new streets. The room was filled and many 
onlookers stood outside peeping through the windows 
or the open door. There were a brief cantata and 
Christmas recitations by the children. 

Santa Claus, impersonated by Charlie Tripp, wore 
Dr. Clouchek’s great fur overcoat and cap. Deftly he 
made jokes about the sagebrush pioneers while he 
distributed candy, nuts, and gifts to the children. He 
told them about his fancy buckboard and his fine 
team of twenty-four jack rabbits, togged out in silver 
harness and jingle bells. He told them the timeworn 
tale of the good boys and girls who were sure to get 
more surprises in the morning. Even those too old to 
“believe” nodded a promise to close their eyes and 
listen for the sound of Santa’s bells as the rabbits 
whisked him away to the next group of waiting 
children. 

It was late when the jolly party was over and the 
last member of the committee closed the schoolhouse 
door, leaving the great sagebrush alone in the warm, 
fragrant darkness. The women had agreed to keep 
the decorated tree for the dance that would be held 
later in the week. Already the first sagebrush Christ- 
mas tree had become a tradition in the hearts of 
Twin Falls citizens. Nothing could represent better 
the spirit of the people who had come to make their 
home in this new land. 

Later still, the great round Christmas moon cast 
a broad beam of silver light through the window, 
tracing in fantastic outlines the sparkling decorations 
on those unaccustomed gray branches. 

A lone jack rabbit, curious over the doings of the 
throng that had overflowed the white schoolhouse, 
hopped upon a bench standing outside the window. 


What a sight met his eyes! He flattened his fuzzy nose 


against the pane, the better to see within. It was a 
sagebrush indeed! This sparkling, fantastically beau- 
tiful thing spreading her skirts in the moon’s broad 
beam and seeming to dance before his astonished 
eyes was a common sagebrush, glorified by the magi- 
cal hands of his enemy—man. 

A cloud covered the moon, and the rabbit hopped 
down from the bench and bounded away to tell every 
rabbit he knew that the legend of the Great Manitou 
had come true. The sagebrush that sheltered them, 
the common sagebrush that men grubbed and made 
into piles for burning, had become at last the queen 
of the great Snake River plain. r 





Anna H. Hayes is a past president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and a writer and 
poet of note. 
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NOTES from the newsfront 


Well-placed Energy.—This year for the 
first time studies of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy will be made under fel- 
lowships granted by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. The studies 
will be carried on by more than a 
hundred persons in various parts of 
the world. 


Bitten by the Bug.—A diet of blood is 
what mosquitoes need to keep living— 
and biting. These days the mosquitoes 
that frequent Amani, Tanganyika, are 
getting a feast. Doctors from the East 
Africa Institute for Malaria and Vector 
Borne Diseases are studying the insects 
on the top of a three-thousand-foot 
mountain that rises out of the steaming 
jungle. To keep the laboratory life 
cycles of their subjects going, each day 
some of the scientists offer their. arms 
and legs as mosquito bait. Who will 
provide the insects’ quota for the day 
is decided by a rotation system among 
the scientists. 


Brides Are Big Business.—The sound of 
wedding bells is sweet not only to the 
bride and groom but to business as 
well. A study made by the magazine 
Modern Bride shows that, between the 
day she becomes engaged and eight 
weeks after her marriage, the American 
bride buys a good share of the house- 
wares she will purchase in her entire 
lifetime. For instance, she buys 51 per 
cent of all electric housewares; 60 per 
cent of all the chinaware and sterling 
flatware; 64 per cent of all the blankets, 
glassware, pots, and pans; and 75 per 
cent of all the sheets and towels. She 
also buys approximately a third of all 
the major appliances and furniture she 
will purchase during her lifetime. 


Iron Lung, Iron Will.—An inventor 
who lives in an iron lung is Ian M. 
Lambert, a’ patient in City Hospital in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. He has been con- 
fined to the lung for thirteen years. 
During that time he has been studying 
the problems of mechanical respirators 
from the patient's viewpoint. Using his 


engineering training, he has thought 
out designs for a portable respirator and 
pump. The Scottish Hospital Endow- 
ments Research Trust has granted re- 
search funds to Mr. Lambert, saying 
that his ideas show great promise. 


Jolt for Jaywalkers——New York City is 
now strictly enforcing its antijaywalk- 
ing law, after spending several months 
in an educational effort. In the first six 
weeks after the campaign began, more 
than five thousand pedestrians received 
summonses for jaywalking. In the same 
period pedestrian fatalities declined 24 
per cent, accidents and injuries 16 per 
cent. 


Eat Your Spinach, Mother!—Mother is 
likely to have the poorest food habits 
in the family as far as nutritional needs 
are concerned, dietary surveys in differ- 
ent parts of the country indicate. A 
large proportion of housewives, it was 
found, have more symptoms related to 
poor nutrition than do other family 
members and are not eating well 
enough to maintain a high standard of 
health. It seems that many a mother 
takes conscientious responsibility for 
feeding her family well, yet neglects her 
own food needs. 


Growing by Leaps and Bounds.—Chil- 
dren don’t grow at a regular rate 
throughout the year, most parents have 
noticed, and scientific studies bear them 
out. Youngsters grow about twice as 
much in the spring as they do in the 
fall—in height, that is. While they’re 
shooting up, during this so-called grow- 
ing season, they gain least in weight. 


The First Hundred Years.—What makes 
some old people unhappy? Faulty diet, 
flabby bodies, and aimless living, says a 
committee of the American Medical 
Association. On the individual side, 
there are two major elements in pro- 
longing life: preservation of energy, 
which comes from proper diet, exercise, 
and rest; and high degree of motiva- 
tion, which is the result of purposeful 
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and useful activity. The community can 
help finance health care and improve 
medical facilities. A program based on 
these principles should enable the aver- 
age healthy man or woman to live one 
hundred years, states the committee— 
and with much less suffering and de- 
terioration than now occurs. 


It’s Smart To Snuggle.—If your baby 
“snuggles” or shifts position as though 
trying to help you lift him, he may be 
brighter than average, said Dr. Ruth M. 
Bakwin of New York University at a 
recent meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics. How do you recog- 
nize a superior baby? He has an alert 
look. He smiles when smiled at (not 
just when touched). In many other lit- 
tle ways he shows ability to adjust to 
those around him. 


Wake Up and Live.—Sleepy at the 
wheel? Perhaps you need a “guardian 
halo,” a simple safety device that has 
recently been invented in Italy. The 
“guardian halo” consists of a flat metal 
ring that fits under the steering wheel 
of any automobile. The driver must 
keep his hand on the steering wheel at 
all times to maintain the slight pressure 
that keeps the “halo” almost flush with 
the wheel. If he relaxes his grasp, a 
horn blows in his ear and an electric 
impulse sets off a hand brake. The 
invention is the work of two Italian 
mechanics. The name was conferred by 
enthusiastic truck drivers who tested 
the device. 


Twelve-Plus-One Plan.—The_ public 
schools in Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, are adding a thirteenth year to 
their school program. This extra year, 
it was explained, will aid students who 
want to enter colleges that are over- 
crowded and that have strict entrance 
requirements. 


Guess Where They Are?—Ten years ago 
ninety million Americans went to the 
movies at least once a week. Today only 
about thirty million go each week. 
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Dealing with Discipline: 


Try These Techniques 


LLOYD LOVELL 


PRESCHOOLER JERRY simply won’t tie his own shoes. 
No matter how hard his mother urges, he just won't 
try. Martha, three years old, used to be cheerfully 
obedient, but lately she refuses to do anything she’s 
asked. She insists on doing even the simplest things in 
her own way. George, four, has been bragging a lot, 
and some of his claims are outright lies. Do these 
problems call for discipline? If so, what kind? 

Che answers to our questions depend on the rules 
that prevail in the child’s world. From birth right on 
through life each person moves from a new world to 
other still newer ones. In these ever newer worlds 
new rules must be followed if new opportunities are 
to be gained. All his life, too, he must learn which of 
the old rules still apply and which ones must be cast 
aside as he moves into each new world. 

The long-range purpose of rules is to enable every- 
one to realize his powers to the fullest without en- 
dangering the rights of others. One task of parents 
and teachers is to help the child to learn to live by 
these rules. This guidance is what we call discipline. 
\s the child advances through his expanding worlds, 
the incentives for living by the rules come first from 
entirely outside himself, then more and more from 
within. 

Discipline has several related aims. It must assure 
the child every opportunity for acceptable self-ex- 
pression. It certainly cannot be effective if it requires 
blind obedience at the cost of inner creativity. It 
must protect the youngster from physical and social 
harm. It should permit appropriate expression of his 





The fourth article in the 1958-59 study 
program on the preschool child. 
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Good discipline is a fine art. Like all arts, 
it has special techniques—and even a few useful 
artifices—that can work wonders when 


skillfully applied. 


impulses, but it must safeguard him against devas- 
tatingly uncontrolled response to them. 

These are the aims most of us work for, without 
always being aware of them. And though our efforts 
can never be perfectly successful, there are several 
principles that can do much to provide the right 
kind of discipline—discipline that will help our chil 
dren learn real control of themselves and real mastery 
of their environment. 


Wise Why's 

First and foremost, we can try to understand as 
weil as we can the deep-lying reasons behind our own 
and our children’s behavior. Why is it such a strug- 
gle to get Jane to preschool on time? Can it be that 
our hectic breakfast hour just does not give her 
enough time to get ready? Or does some unpleasant 
or upsetting preschool experience make her reluctant 
to leave home? In other words, what we do to help 
Jane reach preschool promptly depends on our un- 
derstanding of why the problem has occurred. 

Why do we spend extra time helping John learn 
to talk? Is it because we enjoy the pleasure he gets 
from learning this grown-up skill? Or do we really 
want to produce a precocious child to impress our 
neighbors? Why do we become upset about young 
Jim’s frequent fights? Because we cannot tolerate the 
thought of our children fighting at any age? Because 
he doesn't always win? Or because we recognize that 
the fighting shows a lack of skill in getting along with 
others? Before we can guide any youngster well we 
need to understand what his behavior means. Our 
guidance can help him find lasting satisfactions, 
rather than just changing the surface expression of 
his wishes or his discontents. 
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Another thing to keep in mind is that parents 
should be in general agreement about the _ basic 
goals for their children’s behavior. A shared _per- 
spective can reduce friction between the child’s 
wishes and those of each of his parents. Does young 
Tommy climb a dangerous telephone pole when 
Father is home but not when Mother is around? 
When one parent has said, “No,” does the child count 
on the other parent’s giving him permission? Actually 
when a father and mother agree on their goals, the 
child finds it easier to interpret the freedoms and 
restrictions of his day-to-day life. 

Then, too, parents and children need to know 


what to expect of one another and what will happen 


if the expectation is or is not met. If we expect our 
child to wash before meals, do we all know that this 
includes the backs of his hands? Does he understand 
that we mean it when we say he may not play his 
records until the blocks are back on the toy shelf? 
If we make sure that everyone concerned is clear 
about expectations and their consequences, we can 
avoid much of the misunderstanding that makes a 
child’s world confusing. 

The final principle is that parents’ methods of 
achieving their goals should be applied with flexible 
consistency. His world is more meaningful to a child 
when there are vivid markers that he can count on, 
but these markers must move as he and his environ- 
ment change. Perhaps we may forbid Billy to play 
strenuously at times—for example, when he is un- 
usually tired—even though we usually encourage his 
muscular romps. If Grandma’s visit is a brief one, 
why shouldn’t we postpone Junior’s bedtime so that 
he can be with her longer? Routine patterns lend 
stability to life, but they become paralyzing if they 
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can’t be adjusted to special needs or circumstances. 

Let us see how these principles can help us find 
appropriate techniques for guiding Jerry and Martha 
and George. Maybe Jerry’s parents have been insist- 
ing that he accomplish more than he possibly can. 
If so, the complex feat of tying a shoe may make him 
so tense that he feels doomed to defeat. Then why 
try at all? Jerry’s parents might well modify their 
expectations and give him a chance to be reasonably 
successful at the level of his real abilities. They can 
make clear by their attitudes that they no longer 
expect so much of him. 

Little Martha seems to be trying, in very natural 
ways, to reestablish her sureness of herself in the 
face of the changing rules that surround a three-year- 
old. Her parents can take delight in her growing 
independence and can minimize friction by giving 
her as much freedom as possible. For instance, they 
can let her choose which of two required things she 
wants to do first. “Would you like to have your hair 
washed now? Or would you rather we'd pick up the 
toys first?’ A three-year-old can be readily distracted 
from forbidden behavior, and Martha will be eager 
to take part in adult activities that help her feel 
grown up. 

George’s bragging is probably a combination of the 
imagination and the wishful thinking that are nor- 
mal for most four-year-olds. After all, the concept of 
modesty is a pretty grown-up one, and it just does 
not exist for George. Nor is he old enough to under- 
stand adult standards of honesty. If, however, he 
brags about his powers in order to cover up a real 
feeling of inadequacy, that’s something else again, 
as the slang phrase goes. His parents should provide 
extra experiences that will allow him to succeed in 
activities he fears, so that he may gain greater self- 
confidence. Sympathetic reassurance that he really is 
doing all right will help, too. 


Dynamic Discipline 

These are some of the many practical techniques 
that we can adopt in making sure that our children 
will be successful at learning to live within the ex- 
panding boundaries of their own universe. Using 
them, we can also make sure that the child’s own 
needs will be adequately filled without infringing on 
the rights of others. And through them the child will 
learn ways of satisfying his own desires within the 
realities of his physical and social world. 

Such measures recognize a child’s capabilities and 
leave room for continuing growth toward independ- 
ent self-guidance. For example, the very young child 
is protected from many real physical hazards by the 
impersonal railings of his play yard, but eventually 
these restraints stifle his need for new experiences 
and adventures. His area of freedom may then be 
extended to the immediate neighborhood, while his 
parents teach him the cautions and skills needed for 
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crossing the street. When these skills are firmly devel- 
oped, the limits expand again—and practice for the 
next expansion is begun. 

Most parents follow the same procedure with 
breakable objects. They are temporarily removed 
from the toddler's sight and reach, but as he grows 
in physical skill ana understands which objects he 
may use, the ashtrays, vases, and figurines are put 
back in their accustomed places. 

Another good technique is to teach the child by 
sharing the instructional activities. Take the care of 
his own possessions, for example. We first make the 
environment as convenient as possible—shelves he 
can reach, hooks for clothing in convenient places, 
specified spots for “parking” his outdoor toys. Then 
together we care for his room, for other rooms of the 
house, and for the yard. And we show our approval 
of his growing skill not only in words but in expand- 
ing his share of our grown-up activities. 

Scaling tasks to the child’s size helps, too. A sim- 
ple thing like putting small portions of food in his 
bowl may make the task of finishing a meal seem 
more possible. And when he’s through even a very 
young child will happily empty the garbage if we’ve 
wrapped it securely. He can put the used silver- 
ware in the sink while we clear away the breakable 
dishes. Again, we can make sure that he isn’t compet- 
ing with standards that are too high. We know (and 
he does too, really) that he can’t keep up with his 
eight-year-old brother in football, if Brother is play- 
ing seriously. In these techniques one guiding rule 
is to encourage the youngster to perform at as grown- 
up a level as he can—without undue tension for 
him and without undue frustration for us. 

Try to give children a share in planning routines. 
It’s sometimes possible to let them decide among 
themselves which of them will do which jobs. They 
can help plan, and get ready for, many family activi- 
ties like picnics, yard cleaning, and the like. Cer- 
tainly they can choose the vegetables for the family 
dinner, or what shirt or dress to wear tomorrow. Of 
course the responsibility for the final decision rests 
inevitably with us, but it’s to the family’s best inter- 
ests to allow for everyone’s reasonable desires. 

Even when we faithfully practice these techniques, 
we cannot expect things always to go smoothly. Then 
what? We have a duty to stop activities that go be- 
yond the limits of accepted behavior. When a child 
gets mad at us (as he naturally will) for placing 
restrictions on his doings, we make sure that he has 
a chance to express his feelings—but we help him 
learn appropriate ways of expressing them. 

If Billy is about to damage the furniture, we stop 
him. If he is so upset that he loses self-control (a 
frightening experience), we stop his angry fighting. 
But we don’t end with just stopping behavior that 
is unsafe to himself, to property, or to his relations 
with others. When things are more relaxed again, 
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we look for positive ways of helping him learn better 
control of his life. We see that Billy’s naptime is as 
pleasant as possible—if napping makes him less likely 
to lose emotional control—and we take pains to allot 
sufficient time and patience if he feels too rushed or 
pushed. We announce that he can finish the book or 
draw one more picture or watch until the end of the 
program—and then it will be suppertime. 


When a Penalty Is Needed 


What about bribes and punishments? If we believe 
in the aims of discipline that I have mentioned, 
bribes do not seem a permanently useful device. 
Nevertheless punishments will occasionally be re- 
quired. We will use them the more wisely if we re- 
member that the purpose of discipline is to help the 
child discover acceptable ways of mastering himself 
and his environment. In this light, punishment for 
revenge seems inappropriate. We must make sure, 
too, that the punishments are predictable, so that 
the child will learn to foresee the consequences of 
his actions. Above all, they must be understandable 
to him. 

In other words, let us look at punishment from 
his point of view. If he has been persistently misusing 
a tool or toy, it may seem more reasonable to him to 
be deprived of it for a while than to be deprived of 
a meal. Depriving him of dessert may seem appro- 
priate, however, if the child clearly understands the 
family rules of mealtime behavior yet deliberately 
misbehaves. 

Punishment should be definite and realistic, and 
it should protect each person’s dignity. Would de- 
priving a three-year-old of a toy for a month be 
effective? A teen-ager knows how long a month is 
if he is deprived of the family car, but an afternoon 
or a whole day is a long, long time to a small young- 
ster. Here again it helps the child if he can compre- 
hend just when the punishment will end. “After 
supper” or “Tomorrow” are time dividers he under- 
stands. Incidentally, there may often be better pun- 
ishments than spanking, but when a spanking is over 
it 18 over. 

No one will deny that occasionally punishment is 
necessary. Yet we have many positive techniques for 
reaching the positive goals of discipline, many con- 
structive ways of guiding our children’s development. 
For what is discipline? It is never a tug of war be- 
tween parent and child, though it often seemed so 
in the old days. Rather, as Katherine Wolf has put 
it, discipline is what we use to safeguard a relation- 
ship of love. 





Lloyd Lovell’s wisdom in the ways of discipline 
comes from both professional and personal experi- 
ence. Assistant professor at the lowa University Child 
Welfare Research Station, he is also the father of 
four children—two boys and two girls. 
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Science-Fiction Friction 

Is science fiction healthy entertain- 
ment for youngsters? Some say not: It 
is low-caliber fiction and no science at 
all. Others say yes: It popularizes sci- 
ence, spurs the imagination without 
producing nightmares (as gangster 
thrillers may do), stimulates curiosity, 
and may supply future scientists with 
an all-important factor, incentive. The 
best science fiction contains a startling 
element of anticipation, like Jules 
Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues Un- 
der the Sea, which foreshadowed the 
submarine, or Mary Shelley’s Franken- 
stein, which anticipated the electronic 
brain. The quality of science fiction is 
improving. Persons of wide repute, such 
as the distinguished mathematician and 
astrophysicist Fred Hoyle, have joined 
the ranks of science-fiction writers. 


Tooth Tip 


Watch out for those foods. 
They're the ones most likely to cause 
tvoth decay, says the Eastman Dental 
Dispensary, Rochester, New York. De- 
cay increases not with the amount of 
sugars and starches eaten but with the 
length of time the foods remain in the 
mouth. The main offenders? Candies 
and cookies that stick to the teeth. 


gooey 


Hoew’'m | Doing? 


A check list for teachers who want 
to evaluate themselves as teachers and 
as persons is suggested by Adria B. 
Lynham in the N.E.A. Journal. Here 
are some of the questions: Are you care- 
ful not to talk too much? Do you think 
before you speak? Do you refrain from 
criticizing fellow teachers in public? 
Can you take criticism objectively? Do 
you watch your posture? Dress to ad- 
vantage? Spend that extra five minutes 
on grooming? Know the kind of clothes 
best suited to your type? Take care that 
buttons are sewed on tight, buttonholes 
are unfrayed, clothes are unspotted? Is 


WORTH A TRY 


your voice pleasant and controlled, free 
from unpleasant mannerisms? Can you 
be relied on for unfailing tact and 
courtesy? 


Helps the Gifted 


Kansas is spotting exceptionally 
bright high school pupils early by means 
of state-wide examinations. High scorers 
are rewarded with university scholar- 
ships. As university freshmen, the 
gifted students are not subject to the 
ordinary academic restrictions but may 
take as large a bite of education as they 
can swallow. They may enter junior 
and senior level courses, use the library 
with the same status as faculty members, 
and serve as research associates for 
professors. 


Care for Winter Weather 


Winterize your driving habits to drive 
safely during the winter months, urges 
the National Safety Council. Specifical- 
ly the committee lists seven common- 
rules for cold-weather drivers: 
(1) Make sure tire treads have not been 
worn smooth. (2) Use tire chains. (3) 
Use slower than normal speeds on snow 
and ice. (4) Clean snow and ice from 
windshield and windows. (5) Be sure 
that wiper blades, heater, and defroster 
are operating properly. (6) Try brakes 
occasionally, while driving slowly and 
away from traffic, to find out whether 
the road is slippery. (7) Keep well be- 
hind the vehicle ahead so there will 
be more room than usual to stop. The 
best technique for stopping quickly on 
snow or ice is a fast up-and-down pump- 
ing of the brakes. If the car skids, don’t 
slam on the brakes. 


sense 


Holiday for Housewives 


\ two weeks’ holiday—and all for 
free—will be granted to more than ten 
thousand Norwegian housewives dur- 
ing 1958 and 1959. A present from the 
Norwegian government to needy wives 
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and mothers, the money is allocated to 
twenty-five organizations and _ institu- 
tions that will administer it. A further 
sum is offered for children under ten 
years of age who accompany their 
mothers. 


Let's Get Technical 


A cram course in basic science and 
mathematics for secretaries has been 
designed by a Washington, D. C., firm 
to help the girls understand what their 
employers are talking about. This re- 
sults in more accurate typing and re- 
duces frustration on both sides of the 
management line. A career as a “tec 
sec” pays well. (Beginning pay may be 
$350 a month or higher.) It also offers 
attractive marriage prospects, since the 
engineering field is full of eligible 
young men who are going places. 


Pocket-Sized Life Preserver 


Everyone should carry with him, es- 
pecially when traveling, a brief record 
of his medical history, says the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. A desperately 
ill person can’t tell a strange doctor 
who cares for him in an emergency 
whether he is allergic to penicillin, what 
his blood type and Rh factor are, what 
operations he has had, or the name and 
telephone number of his own doctor. 
The A.M.A. has just made available for 
this purpose a card that will fit into a 
billfold. On it may be listed virtually 
anything a doctor needs to know in an 
emergency. 


Right-To-Eat Law 


Teachers will have at least half an 
hour to relax at lunch-time in Massa- 
chusetts. The legislature has passed a 
law calling for a thirty-minute, duty- 
free lunch period each day between the 
hours of ten and one. This law is the 
second of its kind in the United States. 
The first was passed by the Illinois legis- 
lature last year. 
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Ellis W. Evers, with Barbara Dawson 


Coming Right Up, 


A WIDE-EYED SIX-YEAR-OLD leaned across the top of 
my desk, almost upsetting the name plate that desig- 
nated me as principal. “Mr. Evers, I have a problem.” 

Ignoring a streak of egg across the earnest face of 
the first-grader, I answered, ‘Maybe I can help you, 
Mike.” 

“Well, I want to join a science club, but I can’t 
seem to decide between electronics and tropical fish.” 
He frowned and wiped a sleeve across his face, eras- 
ing the last yellow trace of egg. 

“They are both good clubs,” I answered seriously, 
“but you don’t have to make up your mind today. 
You have to be in the fifth or sixth grade to join.” 

“Oh.” The youngster looked dismayed only briefly. 
“Well, save me a place in one of them!” He shot out 
the door toward the playground, his future taken 
care of for the moment. 

This incident represents one school’s answer to 
Dr. Edward Teller’s plea that everything possible be 
done to create “science fans,” much like youthful 
baseball fans. Dr. Teller, often referred to as the 
father of the H bomb, stated recently that this na- 
tion must train its young people at a very early age 
in the fundamentals of scientific thinking. 

This is the story of a community that, long before 
Dr. Teller’s statement, had initiated just such a pro- 
gram. Allied Gardens is a four-year-old suburb situ- 
ated in the northeast section of San Diego. Its resi- 
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dents are professional, semiprofessional, and skilled 
workers. Many are employed in nearby aircraft and 
electronics plants, as is often the case in our large 
cities today. Less than four years ago Stephen Foster 
Elementary School opened with an enrollment of two 
hundred children, but its facilities soon became badly 
strained in this rapidly mushrooming community. 
At present twelve hundred pupils are enrolled in its 
bulging classrooms. 

In the winter of 1956-57 a unique endeavor in the 
field of elementary school science was started at 
Stephen Foster. During a conference with a guidance 
teacher, I was speculating on possible ways of en- 
riching the curriculum for superior children in the 
area of science. 

“Why not extracurricular science clubs?” suggested 
the teacher. 

That evening, while mulling over the events of 
the day, I recalled the conversation. The idea of sci- 
ence clubs was a good one, but who would teach 
them? Already the teachers were carrying a full load. 
Besides, their knowledge of isotopes, digital equip- 
ment, oscilloscopes, electrodes, and cyclotrons was 
somewhat limited. The idea was, however, too good 
to drop. I discussed it with some of the members of 
the parent-teacher association. They were most en- 
thusiastic. Why not, they suggested, inquire around 
the neighborhood? Announce the need for instruc- 
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So you want science fans? We'll fan children's 
interest in science, said one community. Their 


plan worked like a breeze! 


Dr. Teller! 


tors at the next P.T.A. meeting? Put an item in the 
bulletin that is periodically distributed to parents? 
Allied Gardens had a potential wealth of scientific 
leaders. Many parents were employed in technical 
work at Scripps Institute of Oceanography, Cubic 
Laboratory, aircraft factories, and other plants spe- 
cializing in scientific production and research. 

Soon the seed of the idea was beginning to germi- 
nate. One by one parents began volunteering to con- 
duct classes in their specialized areas—biology, bot- 
any, physical and natural sciences. A meeting of in- 
structors, P.T.A. officers, and other interested parents 
was held in my office to discuss the multitude of 
problems involved. How often should the clubs meet? 
Where and when should they meet? Could the proj- 
ect function legally? Was insurance coverage neces- 
sary? Who would sponsor the groups? How should 
the children be selected? These and many other per- 
plexing questions had to be answered. From this 
meeting emerged the skeletal arrangement that 
formed the basis of our science club program. 

As time went on, the program was changed and 
the original plan modified. The eligibility of pupils 
was to depend on two things: the score achieved on a 
standardized science test administered by the school, 
and the child’s own intensity of interest, as judged 
by his classroom teacher. 

Within two months four groups of five children 
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each began to meet every other week. The subjects 
taught were electricity, seashore animals and plants, 
physiology, and nature study. Most of the club meet- 
ings were held in the school; a few at the instructors’ 
homes. One instructor arranged to conduct his club 
in an electronic laboratory. Occasionally the chil- 
dren were taken on field trips to the Museum of 
Natural History, Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 
the zoo, and Cubic Laboratory. The groups met at 
first once every two weeks from seven to eight in the 
evening. Later, however, because there was so much 
material to be studied and because both children 


and instructors were so interested, they met once a 
week for an hour to an hour and a half. One more 
pupil was added to each group—a total of six. 


They Sigh for Science 


In the beginning, classes met for four weeks, each 
group rotating so that the unit of six children re- 
mained intact but acquired a new instructor. This 
plan was later abandoned, and the youngsters signed 
up each semester for their first, second, and third 
choices among the clubs. We tried to give every child 
one of his choices, but eventually it became obvious 
that some prerequisites had to be set up. Youngsters 
entering electronics, for instance, needed the back- 
ground offered by the history of mathematics. 

As the project expanded, it became necessary to 
assign a P.T.A. coordinator to act as a liaison officer 
between instructors, school, and pupils. In addition, 
the job included purchasing supplies, handling the 
carnival project, serving as co-chairman of the science 
fair, and making arrangements for all field trips. The 
logical choice was Mrs. Harry J. Talbot, who had 
sparked the whole project from its inception and 
was one of its first instructors. 

Insurance was considered necessary, and a one- 
dollar liability policy was taken out by the parents 
of each child. The policy insured reasonable cov- 
erage for one year. 

Once every six to eight weeks evaluation meetings 
were held. Here the enthusiasm of the instructors 
was contagious. Some of them offered to teach an 
extra class or devote additional time to particularly 
talented youngsters. At these meetings the conversa- 
tion of the instructors was extremely stimulating, 
though it often left many of the lay members some- 
what overwhelmed. The committee was constantly 
amazed at the extent to which the children could ab- 
sorb such advanced material. Mrs. Dawson, our vice- 
principal, and I could hardly believe our ears one 
day when we interviewed ten-year-old Stephen Zim. 
merman. 

“Steve, how do you like the science clubs?” 

“Fine.” 

“What ones have you been in?” 

“Radio and electronics. They are very interesting.” 

“What are you learning?” 
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© Sidney A. Christie 
A study in fascination. Two young club members watch raptly as 
their instructor demonstrates a process in advanced mathematics. 


“Well, we’re just learning about some simple cir- 
cuit diagrams, how the transmitter works, about the 
AC generator, why they use it, what amplifiers are, 
what they do, and about code oscillators, electronic 
guidance systems, and things like that.” 

“Is there any particular area of science that you 
wish to specialize in when you grow up?” 

“Yes, rockets.” 

“Do you think that what you are learning now 
will help you in the future?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“In what way?” 

“I’m planning to be a scientist, and it’s good for a 
scientist to know something about almost everything.” 

“Tell us something about rockets.” 

“A rocket engine is a form of propulsion that uses 
reaction. It uses Sir Isaac Newton’s Third Law of 
Motion: ‘For every action force there is an equal and 
opposite reaction force.’ The same principle is used 
in the wheels of cars and other things.” 

After we had recovered from this breath-taking in- 
terview, we told each other there was no doubt about 
what Steve was learning from his science clubs. 

Another problem discussed at the evaluation meet- 
ing was the need for equipment. The evaluation 
committee decided to sponsor a Haunted House 
Booth at the annual school carnival. Parents of sci- 
ence club members pitched in with the construction 
and running of the booth. Like the rest of the science 
club undertakings, this proved to be a huge success. 
The money collected went toward the purchase of 
an electrical kit, prisms, a chemistry set, aquaria, a 
weather kit, motors, magnets, and many other items. 

During the following school year the clubs were 
increased from the original four to nine, with eight 
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instructors. Our youngsters can now take classes in 
electronics, radio, scientific illustration, physical sci- 
ence, the history of mathematics, marine life and 
tropical fish, photography, rocks, and advanced 
mathematics. Fifth- and sixth-graders stop by the 
office frequently to have their names added to the 
long waiting list. On one occasion an eager first- 
grader approached a mathematics instructor with the 
remark: “Hey, Mr. Clark, I’m real good in arith- 
metic. I’d like to come to your science club.” Such 
comments are often heard from our younger children 
—evidence that this community is developing its sci- 
ence fans from the cradle up. 

Every effort is made to instill in the children a 
sense of responsibility, not to mention an apprecia- 
tion of the instructors for their generous donation 
of time and effort. And what a rich background of 
scientific information these unselfish, enthusiastic 
adults are giving our children! Yet when we of the 
community try to express our gratitude to the in- 
structors in one way or another they assure us that 
they are the ones who are gaining most. 


Clubs Are Trumps 


With such a healthy, constructive attitude and 
such warmth of spirit not only between child and 
instructor but between instructor and community— 
how can we fail to help our nation achieve and main- 
tain a paramount place on the world science scene? 

More than two years have passed since the start of 
the community science clubs program. One group has 
graduated and gone on to junior high school. Two 
former members, Laurel Hermanson and Jane Dis- 
muke, seventh-graders, are already securing recogni- 
tion in the field of science. Laurel has developed an 
atomic reactor that she will present and explain to 
the ninth-graders at her school. The reactor will be 
kept in the science department for use with future 
classes. 

Jane Dismuke, who plans to be a marine biologist 
when she grows up, has made a topographical map of 
the ocean floor, which also shows the plant life found 
at various levels. Her creation, called “Tidal Zona- 
tions of Rocky Shores of Southern California,” was 
so outstanding that it was accepted as an entry in the 
annual science fair, where this seventh-grader com- 
peted with youngsters from all schools in the county. 
Jane first became interested in marine biology when 
studying marine life and tropical fish in one of the 
science clubs. 

What I have seen happen in this San Diego suburb 
is a spectacular example of what can happen when 
school and community join forces to give youth the 
skills and learning essential to this scientific age. 





Ellis W. Evers is, of course, the science-minded 
principal of Stephen Foster Elementary School. Bar- 
bara Dawson holds the post of vice-principal. 
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Orientation to the Orient 


What are the people of China and 
India really like? Some of our notions 
about them may urgently need revising, 
Mrs. Durand Taylor, national 
chairman of the Committe on Interna- 
tional Relations. For our enlighten- 
ment she reviews a new _ book, 
Scratches on Our Minds by Harold J. 
Isaacs (John Day). 

“The center of gravity in world af- 
fairs,” writes Mrs. Taylor, “has shifted 
from Europe to Eurasia, crowded with 
more than half the world’s population. 
But many Americans seem bemused 
and befogged by erroneous ideas about 
this population. 

“Mr. Isaacs submitted a set of com- 
prehensive questions to 181 people of 
varying ages, professions, educational 
backgrounds, travel experience, and 
cultural sensitivity. From their reac- 
tions he has developed startlingly uni- 
form appraisals and opinions. 

“Americans are traditionally fond of 
the Chinese. Yet when we call out to 
the nameless masses of China, we ex- 
pect to see them emerging as laundry- 
men, Dr. Fu Manchus, or the ‘good 
peasants’ of Pearl Buck’s novels. We 
are likely to know the sayings of Con- 
fucius from Earl Derr Biggers’ super 
detective, Charlie Chan, or from the 
comic strip Terry and the Pirates. 
When we mention an Indian or a 
Pakistani, we either think of the exotic 
splendor of the maharajahs, or we en- 
vision torrential surges of people 
‘wearing sheets,’ caught up in some 
fanatical frenzy as they stream toward 
the Ganges and the burning ghats. 

“In the past the real China has been 
the home of a great people, placid, un- 
aggressive, solidly rooted in their cul- 
ture, remaining unaltered throughout 
the centuries, absorbing alien ways 
without impingement, stoically count- 
ing millions of dead in floods, famines, 
and the long war with Japan. But is 
this the China of disciplined Com- 
munism, the newly emerging foe who 
rises at our backs? 


Says 


at your service 


“The India of princely despots, un- 
imaginable poverty, child brides, idol- 
atry, the caste system, the obsequious 
servants of the sahibs—is this the India 
that is rapidly industrializing itself, 
jealous of its freedom to find its own 
destiny, struggling to break with cen- 
turies-old traditions? 

“These are the peoples, the nations, 
without whom no enduring peace can 
be conceived, much less constructed. In 
his study of our own superficialities— 
the ‘scratches on our minds’ that must, 
in time and with patience and dedica- 
tion, be rubbed down to the basis of 
reality—Mr. Isaacs has done Americans 
a great service. For the seeds of peace 
can grow only in those areas where the 
dignity of all men, the freedom of all 
peoples to find themselves are nur- 
tured with understanding and with 
morality.” 


A Week To Plan For 


The second annual National Library 
Week will be observed this year from 
April 12 to 18. Mrs. Aaron E. Margu- 
lis, national chairman of Reading and 
Library Service, reminds us that official 
National Congress support for Nation- 
al Library Week was voted at the July 
meeting of the Executive Committee. 
Local units and councils will want to 
help plan community events for that 
week. Such events, Mrs. Margulis sug- 
gests, might emphasize the value of 
reading in the home for both children 
and adults, as well as public and school 
library service. A book-conscious P.T.A. 
might build a program around the re- 
cently adopted policy on school libra- 
ries and the P.T.A. 


Space for the Spirit 


“In this day of emphasis on scien- 
tific and nuclear discoveries, we must 
not lose sight of the fundamental be- 
liefs and guiding principles upon 
which this country of ours was founded 
—of the need for spiritual guidance and 
freedom of worship.” These thought- 
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CONTRIBUTED BY OUR 
NATIONAL CHAIRMEN 


provoking words are from the pen of 
Mrs. Harold J. Gildea, national chair- 
man of Character and Spiritual Educa- 
tion. One way we can fill our role as 
community leaders, she says, is by at- 
tending worship services regularly and 
urging others to do the same. 


Keeping Children Safe 


“As I have read of accidents to chil- 
dren .. . I have felt the sense of ur- 
gency . . . to mobilize the resources 
of our organization to protect these 
youngsters from every avoidable haz- 
ard!” says Mrs. P. D. Bevil, national 
chairman of the Committee on Safety. 
She tells how several P.T.A.’s are al- 
ready doing this with unusual success. 
For example, in Oregon many P.T.A.’s 
sponsor patrol and bicycle safety pro- 
grams, directly supervised by the state 
department of motor vehicles. During 
1956-57 there were five hundred school 
patrols, involving thirteen thousand 
children. And in Alabama local units 
got yellow walkways painted across 
roads, and zoning notices posted on all 
roads leading to the schools. 


“Getting To Know You” 

To help people who speak no Eng- 
lish overcome the language barrier is a 
fruitful project of many P.T.A.’s, says 
Mrs. Cecil S. Garey, national chairman 
of the special committee on group re- 
lations. For instance, in one Oklahoma 
community high school, boys and girls 
studying Spanish tutor elementary- 
school Mexican children in basic Eng- 
lish, with benefits to both groups. 

Mrs. Garey also tells how Massachu- 
setts P.T.A.’s help newcomers feel wel- 
come and at home. Local units and 
councils cooperate with social agencies 
by holding study groups for families 
with backgrounds markedly different 
from those of the community. Through 
such study groups the newcomers learn 
to use community facilities and to fit 
themselves comfortably into the local 
pattern of living. 
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STUDY-DISCUSSION 
PROGRAMS 


Safe Launchings— 


I, PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


“Dealing with Discipline: Try 
These Techniques” (page 26) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. Recall some instances of preschool children’s behavior 
which parents considered to be discipline problems and for 
which they punished the children in various ways. In which 
instances was the child’s behavior seemingly— 

* An effort at self-expression. 
* An attempt to be creative. 

\n expression of his growing independence. 

Rebellion against an unreasonable demand. 

\ negative attitude toward a disliked person. 

\ response to an adult’s feeling of irritation or annoyance. 

Lack of understanding of what was expected of him. 

Uncontrolled impulses. 

Deliberate willfulness. 

se sure to take account of the child’s age in trying to un- 
derstand what these discipline problems involve. 

2. Discuss one of the problems mentioned in the article— 
the struggle to get Jane to nursery school on time. What 
possible reasons does the author suggest? What others can 
you suggest from your own experience? 

3. How may a parent go about analyzing the causes un- 
derlying a child’s undesirable behavior? Select another ex- 
ample of a discipline problem, either from the article or 
from your discussion of point 1, and try to make an analy- 
sis of it, asking such questions as these: 

* Might the cause lie in the situation—for instance, not 
enough time for the child to do the thing requested, or a 
task that is too uninteresting, too difficult, or meaningless 
for him? 

* Why does the child’s behavior annoy me? 

* What kind of help does he need? 

What kind of help may he refuse? 

How does the whole situation look to the child? 

* How serious is the child’s behavior? Will it be harmful 
to him or to someone else? 

* How is the behavior related to his total development? Is 
he, for example, so timid and docile that he needs to assert 
himself more, or is he becoming too aggressive? 

{. Why is a certain amount of consistency in the parents’ 
behavior necessary for the child’s best growth? 

5. What are the advantages of having both child and 
parent understand clearly “what to expect of one another 
and what will happen if the expectation is or is not met’’? 
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Happy Landings 


What is the difference between blind obedience and obedi- 
ence that comes when a child understands why certain be- 
havior is necessary and ultimately rewarding? 


6. Technique has been defined as “an intelligent means 
of getting results.” What results do parents want to get from 
discipline? In what ways can they find out the results of 
their methods of discipline? (For one thing, they should 
note changes in the child’s attitude and behavior—other 
than the behavior that prompted the disciplinary measures 
in the first place.) 


7- Discuss the following quotation: “Discipline becomes 
punishment when the parent, personally very much an- 
noyed by the child’s behavior, momentarily loses his love 
for the child.” Is it in accord with the original meaning of 
the word, which comes from the same root as disciple, “‘a 
learner,’ and in this sense means the treatment desirable 
for a learner? Is the quotation related to the words of the 
Bible, “Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth”? Is it de- 
sirable for a child to learn that a loving parent’s patience 
can reach a breaking point? 


- 


Program Suggestions 


* Ask members to bring in, from fiction or nonfiction, de- 
scriptions of disciplinary methods used in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. After each description is 
read, the group might answer the following questions: 
What effect did the older methods of discipline seem to 
have on the children of that day? What effect might the 
same methods have on children today? Might the results of 
what are apparently the same methods be different now? 
Why? 

* Have several members prepare brief sketches dramatizing 
disciplinary situations in today’s families. Discuss each 
sketch in the light of these questions: How do you think 
the child felt? How might the child have interpreted the 
parent’s behavior? What might have been the multiple re- 
sults of the parent’s disciplinary action? How might the sit- 
uation have been handled better? 

Here are two examples: 

When Claire was one and a half years old she went near the 
fireplace. It had a screen in front of it, and there was no fire. 
Instantly in a loud, brusque voice her father said, “Claire, come 
away from that fireplace.” The child did not understand his 


words, but her father’s unusually harsh voice frightened her, 
and she began to cry. 

Mary’s mother had given her a small bag of apples to take to 
her kindergarten teacher. Mary gave one of them to a little 
child who had no fruit or crackers for recess. When Mary came 
home trom school and told her mother what she had done, her 
mother said crossly, “Mary, I told you to give the apples to 
your teacher. Now I know that I can’t trust you.” 


* Present, and later discuss with a skilled leader, the play 
listed under “References’’—What Did I Do? 
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tl. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


“Four-Lane Highway to Health” 
(page 27) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. What is “health”? The last paragraph of the article 
says it has three aspects. Which of these are discussed in the 
article? 

2. Dr. Guthrie says that “adequate immunization pro- 
grams . . . are now routine.” Are you as optimistic? Do you 
know the age at which a child should be immunized against 
diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus, polio, and smallpox? 
Which immunizations should the mother of a small child 
receive? Which should be repeated for children? How often 
and at what age? Are public funds available to provide 
these services? What proportion of children receive them? 


3. The author praises the continuous health program 
sponsored by the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. How would you explain this program to a_parent- 
teacher group in another country where such community- 
wide health service is unknown? What arguments would 
you use with a neighbor here at home who did not plan to 
take her child to the health round-up? 


4. When a child enters school, the author says, his health 
situation becomes more complex. What physical health 
hazards did your child meet? Were there problems of emo- 
tional health too? What spiritual complexities might face 
a first-grade child? 


5. When you put a penny in the slot and step on the 
scales, you learn how much you weigh. What other facts do 
you need before you know whether your weight is just right, 
too much, or too little? To what extent is this true in the 
periodic weighing and measuring of children? 
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6. Denta! health, Dr. Guthrie states, is another valuable 
part of the school health program. What sort of dental 
health program does your school have (instruction in tooth 
care; free examinations; dental hygienist’s service; correc- 
tion of dental defects—free if necessary)? 

7. List and discuss the health functions of each of these 
school employees: teacher, school nurse, custodian, psychol- 
ogist, visiting teacher, school physician, counselor, and 
principal. 

8. Does your school tailor its programs to fit the individ- 
ual child’s needs, as the article recommends? What pro- 
vision is made for a child who returns to school after a long 
illness? For a crippled child in a hospital? For a child who 
is hard of hearing? For a child who is ‘“‘accident prone’? 
For a child with reading difficulties? For a stutterer? For a 
child who tells lies? For a child who skips school? Are all 
these health problems? 


g. Both physical factors and emotional climate are sig- 
nificant, the author says. “Climate’’ determines whether or 
not you feel comfortable. What makes for a good emotional 
climate in school? In the home? What is the relation be- 
tween a good emotional climate and good health? 


10. Are health education and physical education two 
separate types of education? 

11. Dr. Guthrie says that parents should become familiar 
with the whole range of recreational activities open to chil- 
dren—camps, playgrounds, clubs, and so forth. What health 
features do different kinds of summer camps claim to have? 
Do they have health hazards too? What health provisions 
and features would it be wise to look for in considering a 
camp for your child? 


Program Suggestions 


* Many schools make a wide variety of provisions for the 
pupils’ health and health education. Your school might be 
able to arrange a “health tour,” so that parents may ob- 
serve the different health services and meet the people re- 
sponsible for them. For example, the group might gather 
in the auditorium to hear the principal speak briefly on the 
school health program; then move on to the “health unit” 
to see the equipment and hear the schoo] nurse or physician 
explain its services. They can go to the gymnasium to see 
its equipment, visit the cafeteria, and stop off at certain 
classrooms to see health projects. 


* Probably no field of knowledge is more frequently and 
extensively treated by newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
1'V than various aspects of health. You might be interested 
in testing this statement. Divide the group into smaller 
groups of four to six persons. Give each section a recent 
newspaper or two, and ask the members to clip or circle 
with a crayon all the health information or instruction 
printed there. Allow fifteen minutes; then compare 
amounts. Does this great quantity of health material sug- 
gest some reasons why we need health education in the 
schools to give children a basis for judging the accuracy, 
lack of bias, and usefulness of what they read? 
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ill, COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


“Signals of Mental Distress in Adolescence” (page 7) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. As you read the story of Charles you get a teeling 
that he is running away from himself and his problems as 
well as staying away from school. Kirk too runs away (quite 
literally) as a way of escaping his problems. Running away 
when the going gets too tough is a frequent way of reacting 
to stress in adolescence. Can you think of other ways in 
which youngsters run away from disturbing situations and 
difficulties? Would you say that too frequent movie-going 
could be an escape? Is spending too much time in front of 
the TV sometimes running away from real-life problems? 
How about daydreaming? Shouldn’t that be included as a 
way of escaping life’s hazards? In what other ways do the 
adolescents you know run away from the too tough life situ- 
ations that confront them? 


2. Psychologists recognize that when any person, of what- 
ever age, faces problems that are too difficult to work 
through, he meets them by one of two mechanisms: flight 
or fight. The cases of Charles and Kirk are both of the flight 
variety. Are there examples in your school or neighborhood 
of teen-agers who show signs of mental distress by resorting 
to the fight approach? Would you say that vandalism and 
hooliganism sometimes represent the fight response to 
overly complex problems of adolescence? What about the 
teen-ager’s familiar shouted accusations, “You're too old- 
fashioned to understand!” or “You never let me do any- 
thing the other kids do!” Could these also be a form of fight 
response? What about the teasing of younger brothers and 
sisters? Is this a fight reaction to stress? What other exam- 
ples have you seen? 


3. In discussing the cases of Charles and Kirk, your 
author comments that the parents were quite as perplexed 
as the boys about what the trouble was. In your experience 
is this likely to be true? Do you sometimes wonder “What 
has got into him now?” Are you often mystified as to why 
your own youngsters do the things they do and behave the 
way they do? If so, yours is a usual response. Human be- 
havior is hard to understand, especially during the teen 
years. To get to the bottom of a puzzling adolescent action 
takes a great deal of time and may require the skilled atten- 
tion of trained specialists. Luckily we do not need to under- 
stand everything about our youngsters in order to help 
them with most of their problems. But when the difficulties 
mount up to either critical or chronic proportions it is good 
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to know that there are such resources as child guidance 
clinics to help both our children and ourselves. 


Program Suggestions 


* If your community is fortunate in having a child guid- 
ance clinic, invite a member of the staff to describe to your 
group just how a complicated adolescent problem is ana- 
lyzed and treated. Ask him to describe the responsibilities 
of each person on the staff—what the psychologist does and 
how, what the social worker does and why, and where the 
psychiatrist fits into the working team. Leave plenty of time 
during this program for any questions group members may 


* wish to raise. 


* Invite your school counselor or another member of your 
school guidance staff to talk to your group about when and 
how a child with a problem is referred to special agencies 
for treatment. Try to make a distinction between the nor- 
mal, troublesome kinds of teen-age behavior and the kinds 
that call for expert help. As the article suggests, some ado- 
lescent episodes are “just a phase,” which with patience and 
affectionate support will pass in time, while others will only 
get worse unless they are skillfully treated. How are parents 
to know one type from the other? When do we do the best 
we can, and when we do get professional help in guiding 
our adolescents? 


* Secure the film The Teens from your state university ex- 
tension service, from a local film rental library, or from the 
Mental Health Materials Center, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, New York. Preview it well in advance of your meeting. 
While viewing it the first time, make a list of questions 
about the behavior of fifteen-year-old Joan, fourteen-year- 
old Barry, and thirteen-year-old Timmy. Copy these ques- 
tions on the blackboard before the meeting so they may be 
used as a discussion guide after the members have seen the 
film. If your group is large, divide it into three sections, 
asking each section to concentrate on the behavior of one of 
the three teen-agers depicted. Choose as discussion leader 
a person who is skilled in getting people to talk freely about 
the problems closest to them. Chances are the discussion will 
move from the filmed scenes featuring Joan, Barry, and 
Timmy to scenes that have taken place in the homes of 
group members. 
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CrasH Cus. By Henry Gregor Felsen. New York: Random 
House, 1958. $2.95. 


Here is a story about high school hot-rodders that could 
lead to a good deal of soul searching on the part of 
parents and educators as well as adolescents. It is a realistic 
and at times harrowing narrative about youngsters and 
their cars. 

In a small, rather dull town, the teen-agers’ yearning 
for status, combined with the adults’ apathy and indul- 
gence, brings about a terrible consequence—the death of a 
teen-age boy as the result of a foolhardy “game” with cars. 
There is no attempt to mitigate the horror of this scene 
or the agony of the ensuing remorse. But the bitterness 
of the tragedy seems bearable because adults and teen- 
agers alike attain a better understanding of one another 
and a clearer, finer sense of values. The story ends with a 
wiser community sadly preparing to take the constructive 
measures that should have been adopted long before. 

Strong medicine, this, but hot-rod fanatics don’t respond 
to the pink pills of sentimentality. In addition to mak- 
ing an important point, the book is excellently written 
and is peopled with convincing characters. 


Tue CrReBRAL-PALStIED CuiILp: A GuIDE FoR PARENTS. By 
Winthrop M. Phelps, M.D., Thomas W. Hopkins, and 
Robert Cousins. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1958. 
$3-95- 


For you who are facing one of the most difficult of all 
parental problems, here is a book you can rely on—a book 
that can help. As Miss Frances of Ding Dong School aptly 
says in the foreword, “You will not be misled by false 
hopes or promises. But you will find many suggestions 
that will help you and your child.” 

The authors are especially well qualified to write about 
this subject. Dr. Phelps, director of the Children’s Re- 
habilitation Institute in Baltimore, is a notably outstand- 
ing physician in the field of cerebral palsy. Dr. Hopkins 
heads a school for handicapped children. And Mr. Cousins, 
editor and writer, is himself the father of a handicapped 
child. 

What, according to these experts, counts most in the 
care of a cerebral-palsied child? Intelligent cooperation 
from the parents and other members of the family. To 
make this possible, parents need to understand something 
about the illness itself. In clear, simple terms and without 
evasion the authors answer the questions parents are so 
eager to ask: What causes cerebral palsy? What physical 
defects are associated with it? How is it treated? How can 
the family adjust to the situation? How can a cerebral- 
palsied child be helped to achieve his utmost, intellectually 
and socially? Should he be sent to a special school? A 
parent who has mastered the answers to these questions is 
ready to answer for himself the most important question 
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of all, How can I help my child? He can do so with hope 
in his heart. 


Tue Teen-aGeE Diet Book. By Ruth West. New York: 
Messner, 1958. $3.00. 


If your teen-ager is overweight and has been experiment- 
ing with outlandish and possibly dangerous diet fads, here 
is the book for him (or her)—and you. It tells “how to 
cut a figure” and at the same time gain in health, happi- 
ness, and good looks. And it makes the process sound 
painless, even fun. 

Mrs. West has taken pains to tailor her counsel on 
poundage problems to the physical and _ psychological 
needs of adolescent girls and boys. (That counsel, inci- 
dentally, is recommended in three forewords, two written 
by physicians and the third by a nutritionist.) She dis- 
cusses in a clear, common-sense way the aims, methods, 
and limitations of weight control, emphasizing the im- 
portance of emotions and attitudes in a weight-reducing 
program. There are a number of appetizing menus and 
recipes, not to mention the party dishes and snacks that 
loom so large in the life of teen-age youngsters. Useful 
too are the clever tips about what to do when one’s will 
power flags. 

Mrs. West’s style, with its gusto and gaiety, sounds so 
much like teens’ own talk that it is startling to realize 
how sound and full of facts her presentation is. It can 
give your dieting teen-ager solid support and likewise the 
push that will help him get going. 


Tue Lire or THE Book. By Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt. U- 
lustrations by Fritz Kredel. New York: Abelard-Schuman, 
1957- $3.50. 


Young people who have learned to love and reverence 
books will be enraptured by this account of all the mys- 
terious processes that make up the life of a book. The 
biography begins, logically, with the author and then pro- 
ceeds to the publisher, explaining the functions and prob- 
lems of each. Next comes a long and absorbing section— 
scholarly in content but simple in treatment and style— 
of how books are printed and designed. Included is an 
interesting glance at the ways in which books were pro- 
duced in antiquity. Finally there is a discussion of how 
books are sold and how and why some people collect them. 

From all this emerges a concept of the book as one of 
man’s major cultural achievements, the fine fruit of his 
best thought and highest skills. The slender volume that 
is itself so fruitful is a thing of beauty, with its exquisite 
design and typography and the many superb illustrations 
ranging from Chinese scrolls and medieval manuscripts to 
specimens of modern type. Not only young people, for 
whom it was written, but anyone who loves books may 
find this just the volume he has been waiting for. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
previews 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Louts L. BuckKLIN 





FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


The Barbarian and the Geisha—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
John Huston. Townsend Harris was the first United States con- 
sul general to Japan, the statesman who was instrumental in 
opening Japan’s doors to the West in the 1850's, and his adven 
tures are filmed against a series of striking Japanese settings. 
Unwelcomed on his arrival, the American stolidly endures the 
antagonism of the Japanese. He falls in love with a beautiful 
geisha girl, sent to spy on him, and later wins the people’s 
gratitude by successfully battling a cholera epidemic. The 
exquisitely photographed backgrounds, authenticity of detail, 
ind excellent acting of a Japanese supporting cast do much 
to offset the wooden performance of John Wayne in the leading 
role and the txaggeratedly sentimental love story. Leading 
players: John Wayne, Eiko Ando. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Uneven but visually Good Mature 
beautiful 

The Young Leaves—Sonora Film Company. Direction, Sidney 
Meyers and George Jacobson. A short film in which glowing 
sequences of Japanese designs in flowers and other natural 
materials provide constant delight to the eye. The affinity 
of this people for nature and their ability to express this rela- 


The United States consul (John Wayne) lands in Japan. A scene from The 
Barbarian and the Geisha. 
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tionship with genuine artistry—using bits of flowers, grasses. 
wood, or whatever comes to their frugal hands—is admirably 
suggested. 

Family 12-15, 8-12 
Excellent Excellent 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Anne Lucasta—United Artists. Direction, Arnold Laven. The 
stage play is given an absorbing and polished production by 
an all-Negro cast, with Eartha Kitt in the role of Anna. He 
family hopes to get hold of some money by marrying her off 
to a country farmer’s son, who has been given two thousand 
dollars. Their plans go awry, however, when the proposed vic 
tim turns out to be no country bumpkin but a bright college 
boy. Star of the picture is Sammy Davis, who manages to make 
his role of a jazz-crazy sailor amazingly vivid and even poignant. 
The dramatic validity of the play, however, is weakened by the 
ending. Leading players: Eartha Kitt, Sammy Davis. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Interesting production No No 
Bell, Book, and Candle—Columbia. Direction, Richard Quine. 
In the place of the gossamer of the original play—delicately 
subtle and poetic of phrase—here is cheerful homespun in hand- 
some technicolor. As the chuckles of teen-age reviewers attested, 
this is a rollicking fantasy. James Stewart fits smoothly into 
the character of the hexed publisher who falls in love with 
a beautiful witch (Kim Novak). Elsa Lanchester is delightful 
as her irresponsible aunt (also a witch), and Jack Lemmon is 
engaging as her brother (a male witch). Ernie Kovacs is excel- 
lent as the bemused author who learns about witches at first 
hand, and Hermione Gingold, as the unofficial head of a witch 
colony, is a deliciously nonsensical authority on magic. Lead- 
ing players: James Stewart, Elsa Lanchester, Kim Novak, Jack 
Lemmon, Ernie Kovacs, Hermione Gingold. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good “date” picture Amusing 
Cop Hater—United Artists. Direction, William Berke. A heavily 
sordid, though well-knit, murder mystery has to do with the 
deaths of three plainclothesmen and the scientific detective 
work used to find the killer. Included are an eager-beaver re- 
porter who inflames some youthful hoods into violence, and a 
restless blonde bored to death with her police officer husband. 
The appearance of a sensitive, attractive deaf mute (fiancée 
of one of the policemen) supplies a much-needed breath of 
fresh air. Leading players: Robert Loggia, Gerald O'Loughlin. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 
Crime and Punishment—Kingsley-International. Direction, Georges 
Lampin. A_ well-directed, finely photographed French film 
melodrama based on Dostoevski’s novel. Although the action 
mainly follows the book and the characters have been skilfully 
selected to look their parts, the film's pictorial moodiness has 
no depth. Dostoevski was preoccupied with how it feels to be 
a murderer. The director is interested in how the murderer is 
captured—and provides, in Jean Gabin, a wholly admirable 
detective to do the job. There is no intensity of spiritual suffer- 
ing, no sense of perpetual outrage, no rending of conscience. 
Leading players: Jean Gabin, Robert Hossein, Marina Vlady. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Interesting Mature No 
Damn Yankees—Warner Brothers. Direction, George Abbott and 
Stanley Donen. This is no tale of a modern Faust selling his 


Excellent 


Amusing 
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soul to the Devil. Rather it is a lively romp in which a grown- 
up kid is given a chance by an accommodating devil to play 
with his favorite ball team against the Yankees (and the op- 
portunity to return home if he should change his mind). Gwen 
Verdon’s brilliant tongue-in-cheek characterization of the vamp, 
the Devil's helper, plus the lively songs from the Broadway 
musical, adds much to the production. The Devil himself is a 
droll and most entertaining fellew. The same, unfortunately, 
cannot be said for the dull hero and his equally dull wife. 
Leading players: Gwen Verdon, Tab Hunter, Ray Walston 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Amusing Mature, but funny 
Frontier Gun—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Paul Lanfres. An 
angry young man becomes marshal of a western town whose 
officer of law has just been murdered by the resident villain. 
the showdown occurs when the bad man, accompanied by a 
notorious band of outlaws, calls the hero out of church on a 
Sunday. Urged by their preacher, the reluctant mentolk file 
into the street, guns in hand, just in time to see the villain 
shot down by the hero. Mediocre treatment of a hoary plot. 
Leading players: John Agar, Barton MacLane, Joyce Meadows. 
idults 15-18 


Amusing 


12-15, 
Mediocre 
Gun Runners—United Artists. Direction, Don Siegel. Audie Mur- 
phy owns a fishing boat and makes his living by taking out 
lishing parties from Key West. He becomes involved with a 
Cuban gun runner who is convinced that because he has bought 
up Audie’s boat mortgage he can make him do anything. But 
our hero’s adoring wife says, “A man can't go bad unless he 
has it in him.” Audie definitely hasn’t, and in a surprise move 
he proves it. The film is based on an Ernest Hemingway story. 
idults 15-18 12-15 
Good action thriller Fair No 
Home Before Dark—Warner Brothers. Direction, Mervyn LeRoy 
\ young college faculty wife returns to her home and husband 
after two years in the state mental hospital and faces up to 
the problems that had caused her original breakdown. Jean 
Simmons portrays the wife with sensitive perception. Her per- 
sonality crippled in childhood by a lack of love, she has had 
to face adult problems without the basic affection she so 
desperately needs. Dan O'Herlihy is plausible as the emotion- 
ally immature husband who is strongly attracted to his wife’s 
beautiful and predatory stepsister. Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., is 
sympathetic as a college colleague, the only kindly person 
with whom the wife can talk. Direction, dialogue, photography, 
and authentic Massachusetts settings are all good in this absorb- 
ing, mature drama. Leading players: Jean Simmons, Dan 
O’Herlihy, Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., Rhonda Fleming. 

fdults 15-18 12-15, 


Good 


The Hot Angel—Paramount. Direction, Joe Parker. A returned 
Korean War pilot attempts to rescue the young brother of his 
dead war buddy from a group of delinquent teen-agers, who 
get their thrills from hopped-up motorcycles. Stunt flying, mad 
races, sadistic knife threats, fights, and daring flights through 
the Grand Canyon lend excitement to this sleazily produced, 
second-rate film. Leading players: Jackie Lougherty, Edward 
Kemmer. 

idults 15-18 
Poor 


1 Want To Live—lnited Artists. Direction, Robert White. Susan 
Hayward plays the role of a San Francisco party girl in pur- 
suit of excitement and violence. She is. sent to a woman's 
prison for a year when her loyalty to a pair of gamblers makes 
her establish false alibis, then is unwittingly involved in a 
murder charge. The condemned men who could help her are 
silent, and her own bad reputation, exaggerated by a lurid 
press, influences the jury. She is given the death penalty and 
sent to the gas chamber. Her execution is grimly detailed. A 
harsh, forceful adaptation of a Pulitzer Prize-winning news 
story. Leading players: Susan Hayward, Simon Oakland. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Grim melodrama Mature No 


Inspector Maigret—Lopert Films. Direction, Jean Delannoy. 
Mystery fans who are devoted to the inimitable French detec- 
tive, Inspector Maigret, created by Georges Simenon, will enjoy 
this clever but highly sophisticated screen melodrama based on 
Maigret Sets a Trap. Inspector Maigret (Jean Gabin, and one 
almost says “of course”) is challenged by the murderer of four 
young women whose deaths all occur near a mysterious 
butcher shop. A polished production, with English titles. Lead- 
ing players: Jean Gabin, Anne Girardot. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Mystery fans Very mature No 


Mediocre Mediocre 


Mature Possibly too mature 


12-15, 


Poor No 
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The Last Hurrah—Columbia. Direction, John Ford. John Ford 
has made Edwin O’Connor’s popular novel into a warm, be- 
guiling movie. Spencer ‘Tracy sympathetically plays the role 
of the four-time mayor of a “New England city” and boss of 
its Irish majority. Sensing that the old-time politics have had 
their day, he invites his néphew, a newspaperman, to accom- 
pany him through his last campaign. There is little direct 
action but rather a series of incidents that illuminate and 
sentimentalize the character of the Irish immigrants who chose 
politics as a career. The Last Hurrah will delight all those 
who have a soft spot in their hearts for the Irish. They will 
probably overlook its burlesquing of the old New Englanders 
and their offspring. They will chuckle at the smoothly flowing 
story and shed a tear at the death of the tough, lonely old man. 
Leading players: Spencer Tracy, Jeffry Hunter, Pat O’Brien. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 


The Man Inside—Columbia. Direction, John Gilling. The theft 
of a valuable gem from a New York diamond merchant by a 
quiet-mannered accountant sets off an international chase. A 
series of arresting Cinemascope shots of New York, Lisbon, 
Madrid, and Paris form the background for a clumsy, trans- 
parent melodrama. Jack Palance, an American detective, gets 
brutally beaten up all over Europe. He is accompanied by 
Anita Ekberg in a series of skin-tight sheaths. Leading play- 
ers: Jack Palance, Anita Ekberg. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre Mediocre No 
Onionhead—Warner Brothers. Direction, Norman Taurog. De- 
spite Andy Griffith’s ingratiating grin and earnest efforts, this 
larce-melodrama about a college boy who enlists in the 
Coast Guard is heavy going. Although one familiar comedy 
situation—too much yeast baked in the bread (Griffith is a 
cook)—becomes very funny with the addition of some ingenious, 
well-timed chuckling sound effects, there are few other laughs. 
The plot is undistinguished. Leading players: Andy Griffith, 
Felicia Farr. 

idults 15-18 
Not much Poor Poor 
The Party Crasher—laramount. Direction, Bernard Gerard. 
\nother stereotyped melodrama that exploits juvenile delin- 
quency. A tough teen-age gang crashes a party of young peo- 
ple their own age. They have so much fun smashing things up 
that they decide the following night to barge in on an adult 
party in a motel. The tables are turned, however, and the 
young people receive rough treatment in a series of chillingly 
sordid episodes. An effort to blame the children’s actions upon 
the parents results in still more sensationalism. Leading play- 
ers: Bobby Driscoll, Connie Stevens. 

Idults 15-18 12-15 
Poor No No 
The Perfect Furlough—lniversal-International. Direction Blake 
Edwards. Hoping to improve the morale of a group of dispir- 
ited soldiers working tor months in the lonely Arctic, a youth- 
ful army psychiatrist comes up with a bright suggestion: Let 
one soldier be permitted to take the leave they all yearned for 
—two weeks with a beautiful movie actress in Paris. But eager- 
beaver Tony Curtis, the soldier who wins the trip, was not 
told that the two would be surrounded by a heavy bodyguard 
of publicity agents and other interested persons. Hilarious in 
part, the farce grows monotonous in its emphasis on one theme, 
Chis was the opinion of a student reviewer who concludes 
with the comment, “The production is mediocre.” 
players: Tony Curtis, Janet Leigh. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor No 
Rocket from Calabuch—Trans-Lux. Direction, Louis Berlanga.. 
A minor but delightful idyl about a famous atomic scientist 
(Edmund Gwen) who runs away from his heavy responsibili- 
ties to a remote seacoast town in Spain. There he finds the 
warm friendships and simple joys of another age. However, 
when he develops an extraordinary rocket, in his zeal to help 
the village win a fireworks competition, the resulting publicity 
reveals his identity. Spanish dialogue, English titles. Leading 
player: Edmund Gwen. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Delightful Pleasant but mature Mature 
Roots of Heaven—20th Century-Fox. Direction, John Huston. 
Based on Romain Gary’s novel, this big, sprawling film de- 
scribes the efforts of a French veteran (Trevor Howard) to 
save the African elephants from destruction by ivory- and big- 
game hunters. He travels tirelessly with a petition, finally tak- 
ing to the hills—a modern Robin Hood whose daring deeds out- 
rage the law. Though he gets only two signatures on his famous 
petition, there is something about his devotion to a generous 
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Leading 
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cause that arouses the sympathies of people of good will every- 
where, who interpret his quest each in his own fashion. The 
best parts of the picture are the many rich, lively characteriza- 
tions and well-handled, though wordy, discussions of ideas. 
Leading players: Trevor Howard, Juliette Greco. 
Adults 15-18 

Absorbing, if uneven, Very mature 
entertainment 

Separate Tables—United Artists. Direction, Delbert Mann. The 
winter homeliness of an English resort hotel offers protective 
shelter to a mixed group of troubled guests. A dominating 
mother discovers that a retired army officer, in whom her 
spinster daughter is interested, has been convicted of offensive 
behavior. She brings the matter forcibly to the attention of 
the other guests, among them a glamorous actress frightened 
of age and loneliness and a man who drinks because he wants 
love on his own terms. Instead of bringing about the officer's 
eviction, the mother’s attack generates not only compassion 
for him but also a will to help him and the courage to express 
it. An absorbing glimpse into several lives, the film is directed 
and acted with sensitivity and skill. Leading players: Deborah 
Kerr, Rita Hayworth, David Niven, Burt Lancaster, Wendy 
Hiller. 
Adults 

Good adult 
entertainment 
Step Down to Terror—Universal-International. Direction, Harry 
Keller. When a young man returns suddenly to his home town 
after six years, the community and in particular his mothe: 
and small nephew are delighted. It is only his pretty widowed 
sister-in-law who senses something strange and eventually 
learns, to her terror, that he is being sought by the police as a 
psychopathic killer. Tense, fairly well-acted horror melodrama. 
Leading players: Colleen Miller, Charles Drake. 
Adults 15-18 

Matter of taste Mature No 
Tarawa Beachhead—Columbia. Direction, Paul Windkos. A 
World War II melodrama in which studio-created war flows so 
smoothly into authentic footage that the battle sequences all 
seem alarmingly real. Against this background a private war 
smoulders between a marine sergeant and his “glory-hunting” 
lieutenant. In the Tarawa assault, however, the lieutenant shows 
such heroism that the sergeant is forced to admit “Nobody 
knows anybody.” War is an ugly business, the picture seems 
to say, sometimes using ugly men to accomplish its end. A 
realistic story, well produced, without a pat ending. Leading 
players: Ray Danton, Julie Adams. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good of its type Mature Mature 
Torpedo Run—MGM. Direction, Joseph Pevney. Glenn Ford, cap- 
tain of a modern submarine in World War II, hopes to destroy 
an important Japanese aircraft carrier. When the long-awaited 
moment comes, Ford finds that a prison ship with his wife and 
child on board is dangerously near. But he takes a chance, 
shoots off his torpedoes—and loses. Shaken, he is protected 
and defended through further warfare by a loyal first mate. 
Good acting in what has become somewhat routine submarine- 
film fare. Leading players: Glenn Ford, Ernest Borgnine. 
Adults 15-18 

Fair Fair 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
Family 


Houseboat—Children, with interpretation; young people and adults, entertaining. 

Kings and Queens—Excelient. 

The Littlest Hobo— Uneven entertainment. 

Money, Women and Guas—Good small western. 

Old Man and the Sea—Children and young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

Rock-A-Bye Baby—Jerry Lewis fans. 

Smiley Gets a Gua—Entertaining. 

Seowfire—Children, fair; young people, slow; adults, fair. ’ 

South Seas Adveature—Children, with interpretation; young people, interesting; 
adults, very enjoyable. 

Terzon's for Life—Children and young people, Tarzan fans; adults, good 
Tarzan film 

White Wilderness— Excellent. 

Wild Heritage —Good western. 


Adults and Young People 

Andy Hardy Comes Home—Children and young people, mediocre; adults, matter 
of taste. 

Appointment with a Shadow—F air. 

The Bodlanders—Children, too confused; young people, mature; adults, adult 
western. 

The Big Country —Excellent of its type. 

Blood Arrow—Children and young people, no; adults, western fans. ’ 

Bive Murder at St. Trinion’s—Children and young people, probably hilarious; adults, 
matter of taste. 

Buchanan Rides Alone—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

The Captain from Koepenick—Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 

The Case of Dr. Lovreat—Children, with family; young people, mature; adult, 
good, although uneven. : 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof —Children and young people, no; adults, diluted version of 
the play. 

A Certain Smile—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

City of Fear—Children, mature; young people and adults, unusual suspense melo- 
drama. 

Davy—Children, mature; young people and adults, mediocre. 

The Decks Ran Red—Poor. 


Dunkirk—Good. 

Edge of Fury—Children and young people, no; adults, well produced. 

Flaming Froatier—Poor western. 

The Fiend Who Walked the West—Children and young people, no; adults, sadis- 
tic western. 

Gideon of Scotland Yard—Very good. 

Harry Black and the Tiger—Excellent. 

Het Spell—Children, no; young people, possibly too mature; adults, extremely in- 
teresting. 

| Married a Monster Out of Space—Poor. 

ladiscreet—Children and young people, no; adults, smoothly produced. 

Kill Her Geatly—Poor. 

La Parisienne—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Low and Disorder—Children, mature; young people, enjoyable; adults, very en- 
joyable. 

techy Jim—Children, mature; young people and adults, uneven English farce. 

Man of the West—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

The Matchmaker—Very good. 

Me and the General—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, good 
but uneven farce. 

Murder by Coatract—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

A Night To Remember—Excellent. 

Pather Panchali—Children, mature; young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

Raw Wiad in Edea—Light entertainment for Esther Williams fans. 

The Reluctant Debutante—Children, light farce; young people, sophisticated; adults, 
well-played farce. 

Sago of Hemp Brown—Western fans. 

Twilight for the Gods—Children, no; young people and adults, ordinary. 

Villa—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Voice in the Mirror—Children and young people, mature; adults, fair. 

The Whole Truth—Children and young people, no; adults, routine thriller. 

Wind Across the Everglades—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, colorful. 
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